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any of us remember, with 
Miearvine degrees of fondness, 

the days of the old Oberlin 
Inn where the ceiling fixtures in the 
dinning room were shaded with 
parchment emblazoned with  stu- 
dent regulations going back to the 
earliest days of the College. Al- 
though all those quotations were suf- 
ficiently quaint to charm the modern 
diner, I ruefully observed more than 
once that one of them was peren- 
nially “au courant” “Oberlin is 
peculiar.” 

We look back today to Oberlin’s 
brave beginnings with a certain 
respectful awe and nostalgia. Our 
current literature cites with pride 
that Oberlin was the first college in 
the country to grant the A.B. degree 
to women educated in the same 
classrooms with men; that as early 
as 1835 we were admitting students 
“regardless of color’ and that our 
predecessors were at the forefront 
of the abolitionist movement. And 
even though it proved impractical 
after just a few years, we neverthe- 
less still “approve in principle” the 
requirement that every student do 
manual work four hours a day. To 
this day we applaud the motto 
“Learning and Labor.” 

It took many of the nation’s finest 
colleges and universities over a 
hundred years to follow our lead 
in two of these areas, and Berea 
College in Kentucky still attracts 
the respect and support of thou- 
sands because of its success in per- 
petuating the Oberlin-bred concept 


unique 
ut 
lin? 


by Emil C. Danenberg 


of a student labor force. What we 
tend to forget is that in the begin- 
ning these “distinctive character- 
istics” of Oberlin were the subject 
of much derision among educators 
and highly controversial among an 
incensed citizenry. Oberlin was 
peculiar, not in the sense of “dis- 
tinctive” or “unique,” but of “screw- 
ball” and “eccentric.” 

In these intervening years Ober- 
lin has become respected, renowned, 
reputable. Radical and controver- 
sial notions are now more apt to 
spring from its students than from 
its faculty. Although our reputation 
for tolerance of liberal views still 
causes the conservative community 
to look at us somewhat askance, 
we are no longer thought “peculiar,” 
nor our educational philosophies 
“eccentric.” If anything, our edu- 
cational program is probably more 
to be criticized for its conserva- 
tivism than its bold adventuresome- 
ness. 

In a serious discussion of Ober- 
lin’s uniqueness today, it is best to 
bypass the definition of unique as 
“singular,” or “one-only,” and 
concentrate on the more general 
definition of that which is “notable, 
distinctive.” 

There are undoubtedly a lot of 
superlatives about Oberlin that each 
or severally make us meritoriously 
notable: the size of our library, the 
selectivity of our admissions stan- 
dards, our aggressive enrollment of 
minorities, our distinction as the 
nation’s number one producer of 
undergraduates who go on for the 
Ph.D., and so forth and so on. I do 
not belittle these achievements. | 
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simply think that their constant rep- 
etition serves only to lull us into 
smugness if true, or to create false 
alarms if we are ever surpassed. 
Connecticut Wesleyan, I  under- 
stand, now has a larger library col- 
lection than our own, and I say good 
for Wesleyan. I am more concerned 
about the problem of keeping our li- 
brary responsive to the real needs 
of our faculty and students than 
with the issue of our being number 
one or number two. 


In fact, some our perceived 
strengths have certain built-in 
liabilities. The presence of the 


Graduate School of Theology was 
for many years a definite plus at 
Oberlin. Nevertheless, I am con- 
vinced that the present-day strength 
of the religion department was 
more easily attained because the 
graduate school was closed than 
would have been the case had it sur- 
vived. The Conservatory of Music 
unquestionably has a_ pervasive 
influence for good on this entire 
campus and is truly one of the dis- 
tinctive aspects of the Oberlin 
experience. But even I will admit 
that the average college student with 
modest musical ability has a better 
chance of getting good musical 
training at a school where the ab- 
sence of a conservatory has neces- 
sitated the development of a solid 
undergraduate music department. 
Instead of belaboring these hack- 
neyed themes, let me touch on those 
things which I happen to think are 
at the heart of Oberlin and for 
which I intend to work the hardest. 
First of all, let me remind you of 
what we are. Oberlin College is an 
undergraduate liberal arts institu- 
tion. Although the Conservatory 
Division provides professional train- 
ing and we do offer a tiny smatter- 
ing of M.A. degrees each year, our 
principal task is to seek out promis- 
ing secondary school graduates 
and provide for them a broad edu- 
cation of a distinctive sort. We are 
not a graduate school. We are not 
a technical school. We do not teach 
a profession or equip a student for 
a trade. Rather, we are concerned 
with the mind, the critical facul- 
ties, the perceptive awareness, the 
individual development, the social 
consciousness of the student. 
Oberlin teaches a student first of 
all to think, through the basic tech- 
niques of thought, through the study 
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“Constitution assures that 
the priority of learning 
will hold sway over all 
other considerations” 


of logic, the communication of 
ideas, and of philosophy. Oberlin 
exposes its students to the methods 
by which each of the various dis- 
ciplines arrive at knowledge. Ober- 
lin gives its students a vision of 
their total intellectual, spiritual and 
cultural inheritance. Oberlin 
works to lift a student’s perception 
of truth beyond any one discipline 
so that he may come to see the dif- 
ferent disciplines in their relation 
to each other and to the sum of 
things. 

Oberlin strives to give each stu- 
dent a glimpse of his or her own 
potential as an individual and of the 
processes which open the doors to 
personal fulfillment. And finally, 
Oberlin tries to preserve the nat- 
ural idealism of youth and to chan- 
nel it in productive service to one’s 
fellow man through an enlightened 
awareness of society's potential. 


These are the tasks of every liberal 
arts college. How we go about it, 
the distinctive pluses we bring to 
our work, this is what makes Oberlin 
unique. Let me mention a few: 
First of all, Oberlin has a system 
of governance, of decision making, 
which probably is not only distinc- 
tive, but genuinely peculiar in the 
sense we were using earlier. Bill 
Stevenson used to say that when he 
was president he felt like an errand 
boy running between two bodies 
each of whom thought they ran the 
College — the trustees and the Gen- 
eral Faculty. In most colleges, of 
course, the president runs the show 
— a view which I have just recently 
come to think is logical, fitting and 
right! But our constitution pro- 
vides that the internal management 
of the College rests with the fac- 
ulty, and frustrating though that 
may be at times, it assures that the 
priority of learning will hold sway 
over all other considerations. Al- 


most every college these days is fac- 
ing retrenchment and is working 
on a long-range plan. Wesleyan’s 
administration worked on theirs for 
over a year, distributing to its 
alumni and the campus community 
a series of position papers for con- 
sideration and debate. After the 
views of all constituencies were 
expressed, the administration 
pulled together again and came up 
with a Plan, which is in effect today. 
At another prestigious college the 
treasurer, of all people, closed her 
doors for a week or more, and 
emerged with a full-fledged long- 
range plan complete with a de- 
tailed list of which departments 
would be axed, which pruned and 
which preserved. This, as you may 
gather, is not Oberlin’s approach. 
And even though our process may 
require more patience, | am con- 
vinced that it will produce a more 
workable plan with less risk that 
the truly important aspects of the 
Oberlin experience will be lost. 

Oberlin is distinctive not only be- 
cause of its governance, but also 
because of another often-ignored 
characteristic — its size. Although 
we see ourselves competing with the 
undergraduate divisions of giants 
like Harvard, Yale and Stanford, 
we tend more naturally to com- 
pare ourselves with such schools 
as Swarthmore, Middlebury, Carle- 
ton, Haverford, Grinnell, Williams, 
Wesleyan, Pomona and Reed. In 
actual fact, with the exception of 
Wesleyan, Oberlin’s Arts and Sci- 
ences Division is almost double the 
size of every one of those schools. 

Because the faculty-student ratio 
is pretty much the same at all of 
these schools, Oberlin’s larger 
size and larger faculty body means 
a much larger curriculum. We are 
quick to point to the calibre of 
teaching at Oberlin, but we often 
overlook the tremendous breadth 
and number of courses we offer our 
students. The thought of reducing 
our offerings by four or five percent 
seems excruciatingly painful — but 
even after it’s done, Oberlin will 
still offer a vastly greater number 
of courses than most of our es- 
teemed sister colleges. 


Oberlin is distinctive in the diver- 
sity of its student body. We talk 
a lot about this as a desirable goal 


and there is strong student pres- 
sure to do better in recruiting mi- 
norities. That should not blind us, 
however, to the level of achieve- 
ment already reached. Of all un- 
dergraduate colleges, only Antioch 
enrolls a larger percentage of mi- 
nority students, and even when 
compared with Antioch, it is clear 
that Oberlin is able to be more selec- 
tive in its minorities admissions 
practices. And diversification goes 
well beyond color. We have stu- 
dents from nearly every state, from 
a great number of foreign coun- 
tries, and certainly from every eco- 
nomic class. 

There are few colleges in the 
country spending 12% of their bud- 
gets for scholarship aid and even 
fewer who, when under the eco- 
nomic pressure presently felt by 
Oberlin, are more determined to 
hold fast to this priority. 

Oberlin is distinctive because of 
the comprehensive superiority of its 
educational facilities. Even though 
our dormitories have been criti- 
cized for lacking charm, and our 
campus is not noted for its archi- 
tectural cohesiveness, still the 
impressive excellence of the build- 
ings and equipment we offer our 
students enhances both the learn- 
ing process and our ability to at- 
tract the best students. 

At today’s costs and the new 
priorities, we couldn’t dream of build- 
ing the campus we have here to- 
day. And yet we know that this 
characteristic of Oberlin plays an 
important role in the decision of 
students to elect Oberlin as the 
college they want to attend. 

In the end, however, the most 
distinctive thing about Oberlin — 
as is true with every institution with 
any history at all — is not tangible, 
but intangible. We have a heritage 
and an ethos which no other insti- 
tution can duplicate. It is a nebu- 
lous, etherial thing which is af- 
fected by every decision and by each 
passing generation, constantly 
emerging and yet remarkably stable. 
I cannot even properly describe 
it; but I see it reflected in myriad 
traditions — such as no cars and 
no fraternities or sororities. I see 
it in the almost grim seriousness 
with which students year after 
year approach their work and their 
causes. It started, I suppose, in the 
determination of Oberlin’s founders 
to serve society, to provide teach- 


“In retrospect, in historical 
perspective, a distinctive 
pattern emerges which is 
uniquely our own” 


ers and other leaders for the “bound- 
less and most desolate fields in the 
West.” It was advanced in the 
strong involvement of Oberlin 
graduates in teaching missions 
throughout the world and in such 
efforts as the work of the Shansi 
Memorial Association. And it is 
being experienced, inculcated, 
shared or passed on in zealous 
conversations and efforts being 
carried on right now: the Bakke 
issue; indignation over racial sup- 
pression in South Africa; the pro- 
posed commemoration of Eduardo 
Mondlane ’53; a student theatrical 
tour of Ohio mental institutions; 
the emergence of a new interdis- 
ciplinary program in public ser- 
vice; a bus trip to Kent State. 
Styles of expression change from 
year to year; some do credit to 
our heritage, some are less in- 
spired, even harmful. Individuals 
make an impact. But in retro- 
spect, in historical perspective, a 
distinctive pattern emerges which 
is uniquely our own. 


There is another aspect of this 
ethos which suddenly is very much 
of the essence and which is far less 
often discussed. Although the 
acquisition of wealth is almost anti- 
thetical to Oberlin’s ethos, we really 
need to face the reality that for 
well over 50 years Oberlin College 
itself has been a wealthy institution. 
In its earliest days Oberlin worked 
ferociously to persuade would-be 
believers that our “distinctive 
characteristics” were worthy of 
generous, even sacrificial support. 
But the bequest of Charles Martin 
Hall changed much of Oberlin’s 
sense of hand-to-mouth urgency. 
From the death of Hall on, we were 
perceived, and we perceived our- 
selves, as wealthy. 

Our penchant for academic ex- 
cellence, which really means gener- 
ous scholarships and strong faculty 


compensation, could well be in- 
dulged without sacrifice of our ear- 
lier, more humble values. We were 
never persuaded to lust after money 
itself, but we certainly came to 
treasure the programs and services 
Mr. Hall’s endowment provided. 
For most of this century that one 
bequest of $10 million, now provid- 
ing well over 2 1/2 million dollars 
of unrestricted income each year, 
has permitted us to do whatever we 
thought best without regard to 
compromise or sacrifice. 

Although a blessing of great 
proportions in itself, the Hall be- 
quest has also done Oberlin a dis- 
service. This “ethos” of which I 
speak is really made of two as- 
pects: one looks back and is shaped 
by a unique heritage; the other 
looks forward and is tempered by 
our hopes and expectations. Mr. 
Hall’s bequest has blended into the 
heritage aspect of Oberlin so smooth- 
ly that we are now ill-prepared to 
adjust our expectations to a new 
reality. 

The Hall gift was a one-time 
fluke, clearly non-reflective of the 
wealth levels of our alumni in gen- 
eral. To match this gift today, 
someone would have to. give 
$50,000,000, and few of our alumni 
are currently in a position to do so. 
Yet, if we are to perpetuate all 
aspects of our uniqueness, or, at 
least, all lines of our current budget, 
we have to have another Hall, and 
in the very near future. 

The long and short of this dis- 
course is simply this: the present 
moment, for all its apparent impor- 
tance, is but a passing flicker be- 
tween the historical past and the un- 
explored future. Its values, on the 
other hand, are shaped by our 
awareness of our heritage and the 
articulateness of our expectations. 

It is easy for me to recall some 
aspects of our heritage. I need 
alumni help in the area of expecta- 
tions. Alumni views and their ca- 
pacities to keep Oberlin distinc- 
tive, notable and even “peculiar,” 
play an important part in the de- 
termination of what Oberlin be- 
comes next year and the year after. 
I hope Oberlin’s alumni will con- 
tinue to recognize the vital sig- 
nificance of their lives and their 
help in preserving the uniqueness 


of Oberlin. 
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Colleges 
universities 
eee 


by Jack Magarrell 


Reprinted with permission of the Chron- 
icle of Higher Education, Sept. 26, 
1977. 


survey of how _ institutions 

voted on resolutions at this 

year’s annual meetings of cor- 
poration shareholders finds colleges 
and universities on both sides of 
such controversial issues as halting 
American business operations in 
South Africa. 

The survey also finds: 
eThat most colleges and univer- 
sities have abandoned the practice 
of automatically supporting man- 
agement’s position on controver- 
sial issues. 
¢ That non-profit organizations are 
more likely than profit-making 
companies to vote their stock in 
support of shareholder resolutions 
that challenge management’s pol- 
icies. 

At General Electric Co.’s share- 
holder meeting, a church-sponsored 
resolution asked the company to 
halt further investment in South 
Africa and start closing its exist- 
ing operations there unless the 
South African government moves 
toward granting equal rights to 
blacks. 

Colleges and universities with 
General Electric stock in their in- 
vestment portfolios were forced to 
deal with the issue. On a number 
of campuses, student demonstra- 
tions had erupted in disputes over 
how the institutions should cast 
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their common-stock votes on such 
questions. 

When the votes were counted at 
General Electric, only 1.8 per cent 
of the shares had been cast in favor 
of the resolution on South Africa, 
far short of the 3-per-cent vote re- 
quired to place it on the agenda for 
next year’s meeting. 

Supporters of the resolution in- 
cluded Haverford and Oberlin Col- 
leges. Among those voting against 
it were Boston University, Cornell 
University, Dartmouth College and 
Drew University. 

Bryn Mawr College, Harvard Uni- 
versity, the University of Minne- 
sota, Princeton University and 
Wellesley College abstained. 


Despite the small vote in favor of 
the resolution, the Investor Respon- 
sibility Research Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C., reports that the de- 
bates and pressures generated by 
such resolutions have had “a mea- 
surable impact on the policies and 
practices of companies operating in 
South Africa.” 

The center is a non-profit organi- 
zation that provides member insti- 
tutions with background reports on 
issues involved in shareholder res- 
olutions. The center gathered data 
on stock votes by 66 institutions, 
including 18 universities and eight 
foundations, on shareholder reso- 
lutions that came up during the 
first six months of 1977. 

If one clear trend is shown by the 
survey it is that most institutional 
investors have broken away from 
the “Wall Street rule” of automati- 


cally supporting management on 
shareholder resolutions. Only one 
of the 62 institutions responding to 
the survey continued automatic 
support of management, the cen- 
Ler Leports: 

The University of Minnesota’s de- 
cision to abstain from voting on 
shareholder resolutions on South 
Africa this year represented a de- 
parture from the university’s gen- 
eral policy of supporting manage- 
ment and was intended to “call 
attention to the seriousness of the 
issue,” university officials told the 
Center: 

The survey indicates that insti- 
tutions spend considerable time and 
thought judging the merits of issues 
raised by shareholder resolutions. 

“Some institutions — mainly 
colleges and universities — write 
letters to management explaining 
their votes on all issues,” the re- 
port says. 

Among the letters were official 
messages from Stanford Univer- 
sity, the University of California and 
the University of Maryland, ex- 
pressing concern about corporation 
practices in South Africa. 

The survey indicates that non- 
profit organizations, such as_ uni- 
versities, support shareholder res- 
olutions more often than _profit- 
making institutions such as banks 
and insurance companies. 

“Non-profit groups appear to take 
a broader, more _ policy-oriented 
approach to the issues than for- 
profit organizations whose approach 
tends to be narrow and to focus 


more on the literal meaning of a 
proposal,” says the LR.R.C.’s survey 
report. “Non-profit groups, espe- 
cially colleges and universities, are 
also subject to more direct and more 
intense pressures from their im- 
mediate constituencies to support 
shareholder resolutions that ques- 
tion corporate conduct.” 

Just this fall, trustees at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts voted 
unanimously to sell within 90 days 
all stock in companies with invest- 
ments in South Africa. The trustee 
vote was taken while students out- 
side the building conducted a teach- 
in in support of such action. 

California’s Lt. Gov. Mervyn Dy- 
mally, as a member of the Univer- 
sity of California board of regents, 
called for sale of university invest- 
ments — totaling about $500 mil- 
lion — in companies doing business 
in South Africa. The proposal was 
defeated by the regents in Septem- 
ber by a vote of 11 to 6. 


The regents of the University of 
Wisconsin system have asked the 
state’s attorney general to recon- 
sider his opinion on South African 
investments. 

The attorney general, Bronson La 
Follette, told the regents in May 
that the university’s investments 
in companies doing business in 
South Africa violated a state law 
against knowingly investing in any 
company that condoned discrimi- 
nation. 

Now the regents have asked Mr. 
La Follette to reconsider the appli- 
cation of that law in cases where 
the discrimination is imposed by a 
foreign government. 

In assessing the impact of public 
pressure and shareholder resolu- 
tions on business policies in South 
Africa, the Investor Responsibility 
Research Center says that more than 
40 U. S. companies now have signed 
a statement of principles that in- 
cludes a pledge of non-segregation 
and fair employment practices in 
South African operations. 

Improved labor practices that 
have been put into effect in South 
African operations of some U.S. 
corporations probably have been 


influenced by public pressures in 
this country, the report says. 


Oberlin College, which consistent- 
ly voted its shares of common stock 
in favor of resolutions to curb U.S. 
business activity in South Africa, 
explained to the center: 

“There was not unanimity on the 
committee, particularly in instances 
where we felt a corporation was 
working to ease the plight of non- 
whites. 

“On balance, though, it was felt 
that unless corporations took sig- 
nificant action, there would be little 
to compel the South African govern- 
ment to liberalize its posture and 
move toward majority rule.” 

The Ford Foundation, which was 
recorded in favor of a resolution to 
stop J. P. Morgan & Co. from mak- 
ing further loans to South Africa, 
explained its position in a statement 
for the I.R.R.C. survey. 

Loans to the South African gov- 
ernment “create a vested interest 
for America in the maintenance of 
the status quo at the price of further 
oppression,” the foundation state- 
ment said. “Not to fight white rac- 
ism in South Africa in an open and 
public manner when the opportun- 
ity presents itself would ultimately 
lead to a weakening of our will to 
fight it on the home front.” 

Dartmouth College, in opposing 
proposals for withdrawal of U.S. 
corporations from South Africa, said 
it thought withdrawal at this time 
would be “counter-productive,” 
but left open the possibility of sup- 
porting withdrawal later. 

A university that abstained from 
voting its stock on a resolution deal- 
ing with South Africa told the 
ILR.R.C.: 

“We abhor the practice of apart- 
heid in the Republic of South Africa. 
Even so, we could not support the 
shareholder proposal. ...It is 
our belief that by pursuing pro- 
gressive labor practices, American 
companies doing business in South 
Africa could be a positive force to- 
ward the elimination of apartheid.” 

The Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association and College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund, which in- 
vest pension funds of more than 
400,000 employees of educational 
institutions, explained their votes 
against resolutions barring bank 
loans to South Africa: “Our opinion 
is that the interest of South Africa’s 


racially oppressed groups would not 
be best served by a cessation of 
loans to that country.” 

Besides taking part in the LR.R.C. 
survey, T.I.A.A.-C.R.E.F. this year 
made its own announcement of how 
it had decided to cast its share- 
holder votes. The voting deci- 
sions were made by a six-member 
committee of the board of direc- 
tors, based on merits of each pro- 
posal. 


Copyright 1977 by Editorial Projects for 
Education, Inc. 


Oberlin’s decisions on_ share- 
holder resolutions and proxy con- 
tests in which the College has finan- 
cial investments have been based 
since 1971 upon recommendations 
of the College Investment Advisory 
Committee (CIAC) which was 
formed by the trustees in April 
1971. Its membership includes 
James G. Lubetkin ’64, director of 
College information, as chairman 
and two each of faculty, students, 
trustees and alumni. Current alum- 
ni members are John D. Elder ’53, 
president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, and John C. Kennedy ’27. 

The committee utilizes the ser- 
vices of the Investor Responsibility 
Research Center (TAPPAN SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK, July-Aug 1973). 

At its November 1977 meeting, 
the Alumni Board passed a resolu- 
tion in which it approved the voting 
of Oberlin’s proxies in support of 
shareholder resolutions urging 
corporations to withdraw from 
South Africa and urged that CIAC 
“persuade as many other institu- 
tions as possible to support this 
view.” There was strong feeling 
that the College ought to divest it- 
self of stock in corporations that in- 
vest in South Africa but the Alumni 
Board was evenly divided on the 
issue of divestiture vs. voting of 
proxies. 

A week later, President Danen- 
berg told the Oberlin College trus- 
tees that he would compile a report 
for their April meeting on the ques- 
tion of Oberlin’s stock holdings in 


businesses which operate in South 
Africa. 
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How Some Colleges, Foundations Voted on South-Africa Issues 
at 1977 Stockholders’ Meetings 


Resolutions for an end to loans to South Africa 


Corporation For 


Boston University 
Haverford College 
Oberlin College 


Oberlin College 


Citicorp 


Continental Illinois Corp. 


Against 


Rockefeller Foundation 
Drew University 


Rockefeller Foundation 


Abstaining 


Russell Sage Foundation 
Bryn Mawr College 
University of Minnesota 


Boston University 
University of Minnesota 


First Chicago Corp. 
Manufacturers Hanover Corp. 


J.P. Morgan & Co., Inc. Ford Foundation 


Charles F. Kettering Foundation 


Carnegie Corp. of New York 


Harvard University 
Rockefeller Foundation 


Resolutions for withdrawal of investments and operations in South Africa 


Corporation For 


Ford Motor Co. Oberlin College 


General Electric Co. Haverford College 


Oberlin College 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Against 


Rockefeller Foundation 
Boston University 
Bryn Mawr College 


Carnegie Corp. of New York 
Ford Foundation 

Charles F. Kettering Foundation 
Rockefeller Foundation 

Boston University 

Cornell University 

Dartmouth College 

Drew University 


Carnegie Corp. of New York 
Carnegie Foundation 

for Advancement of Teaching 
Charles F. Kettering Foundation 


Abstaining 


University of Minnesota 


Bryn Mawr College 
Harvard University 
University of Minnesota 
Princeton University 
Wellesley College 


Kennecott Copper Corp. 


Standard Oil Co. of California Boston University 
Haverford College 


Oberlin College 


Boston University 
Oberlin College 


Texaco Inc. 


Drew University 
Harvard University 


Carnegie Corp. of New York 
Charles F. Kettering Foundation 
Drew University 

Harvard University 


Ford Foundation 
Cornell University 


Cornell University 
University of Minnesota 
Princeton University 


University of Minnesota 
Princeton University 
Wellesley College 


ee ——— ———— 


Resolutions against expansion of present operations in South Africa 


Corporation For 


Phelps Dodge Corp. Oberlin College 


Union Carbide Corp. Harvard University 
Haverford College 
Oberlin College 


Against 


Charles F. Kettering Foundation. 


Carnegie Corp. of New York 
Carnegie Foundation 


for Advancement of Teaching 


Rockefeller Foundation 
Dartmouth College 
Drew University 


Abstaining 


Boston University 
University of Minnesota 
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he photo on this issue’s front 

cover and those on the follow- 

ing three pages were taken dur- 
ing the weekend of Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
when students at Oberlin were cele- 
brating Homecoming and alumni 
were back on campus for what had 
been advertised as “Fall Weekend.” 

Ten years ago the December 1967 
cover photo showed students hold- 
ing a Navy recruiter prisoner in his 
auto at the corner of Main and Lo- 
rain streets. 

This year’s photos are typical of 
those which have been appearing in 
publications of most other colleges 
and universities and in the news- 
papers this fall. And the 1967 photo 
was typical of what was happening 
on many campuses then and ap- 
pearing in all the newspapers. 

The inference ought not to be 
made that these photos prove that 
all is “calm” on Oberlin’s campus in 
1977-78. It ought not, of course, to 
have been inferred in 1967-68 that 
anti-war demonstrations were the 
only things happening. Except for 
the photo of the “Fall Ball” on 
Page 11, photos could have been 
shown of students watching a 
“Homecoming” game in 1967 or 
at least of co-opers playing volley- 
ball. 

One thing is missing in the then- 
and-now comparison of today and a 
decade ago. You don’t see students 
watching a football game these days 
with books on their laps the way 
you did ten years ago. This, how- 
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Is a campus ever 
‘typical’ on any given weekend? 


Photos by Robert Stillwell 


ever, flies in the face of the “known 
fact” that today’s students are in- 
terested solely in getting good 
grades while the ones of the ’60’s 
were interested mainly in upsetting 
the status quo! 

Another difference is that in 1967 
alumni were invited back to “Home- 
coming” and students chose the 
same weekend to celebrate “Big 
Weekend.” This led to a compro- 
mise by the Alumni Association 
along about 1971 to advertise “Fall 
Weekends.” Since 1966 these have 
been devoid of Homecoming deco- 
rations of dormitories, dancing or 
anything that smacked of fun or 
frivolity. 

In 1977, however, the pendulum 
may have turned in the other direc- 
tion. Students, who in 1976-77 
showed a welcome interest in help- 
ing the College raise money for the 
Oberlin Annual Fund, decided that 
it was time for “Homecoming” to be 
returned to the Oberlin vocabulary. 
On their own, and without any prod- 
ding from the Alumni Association, 
they sent out invitations to a “Fall 
Ball” at Hales Gym. The sponsor- 
ing organization was known as 
SCORE (Student Committee at 
Oberlin to Retain its Excellence). 
The head of the committee was 
Chris Canarie ’79 and the purpose 
was to raise as much money as it 
could for the acquisition of library 
materials. 

The dance was advertised as “for- 
mal,” which later was defined as 
meaning that males needed to wear 
coats and ties. Faculty and alumni 
were most cordially invited and 


there was some question whether 
students would attend, but they did, 
and so did faculty and alumni. 
Some 475 tickets were sold and no- 
body seemed to mind what has at 
times been called a generation gap. 
The bottom line showed a $200 prof- 
it, all of which was directed to 
SCORE’s $20,000 goal. 

During the coming semester, 
SCORE members will be soliciting 
foundations for grants of $500 to 
$1,000. In March they plan a 
benefit concert. In April they will 
conduct a phonothon to alumni who 
have not by then contributed to the 
1977-78 Annual Fund. Carolyn 
Pratt, treasurer of SCORE, is the 
daughter of Robert H. ‘50. Other 
members include Jim Colwill, son 
of Jack ’54 and Winifred (Stedman) 
‘53, Greg Diehl, son of Henry ‘50, 
and Bruce MacMillan, son of Portia 
(Rohrbough) ‘52. 

But dancing and fund-raising were 
not the only things on the students’ 
minds. There was a bonfire Friday 
night — with permission arranged 
in advance because open fires are 
no longer permitted in Oberlin — 
and there were Homecoming dec- 
orations on some of the dorms. 

The weather, of course, was drizz- 
ly. Oberlin lost the football game 
to Carnegie-Mellon 6-55 and the 
varsity soccer team lost to the alum- 
ni 1-2 when Rob Grabill ’73 blocked 
a goal on what must have been 
the 18th or 20th free kick on a 
“tie-breaker.” 

Had “Homecoming” been held a 
week earlier, students and alumni 
could have attended a much more 
interesting football game. The 
weather was somewhat better and 
the “rebuilding” Obies defeated 
Hiram in a real thriller, 28-27. The 
problem for spectators was that a 
larger crowd watched the loss to 
Carnegie-Mellon than was on hand 
for the win over Hiram which had 
dumped Oberlin 55-0 in 1976. The 
football season ended Nov. 12 witha 
loss to John Carroll in a game Ober- 
lin might have won had not a snow- 
storm ruined any chances of a Yeo- 
man passing attack. 


Trustees of the College had a dif- 


ferent view of Oberlin when they 
held their November meeting. They 
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could draw sharp comparisons to 
what Dean of Students George Lan- 
geler told them in 1967 about the 
demonstration against the recruiter 
and what they heard with their own 
ears in 1977. Back in 1967 the 
thought of approaching the trustees 
never entered the minds of the dem- 
onstrators. They made a deliberate 
choice to confront the recruiter on 
“city” property so that the College 
could not take “academic” action 
(suspension or expulsion) against 
them. 

This year a group of some 50 stu- 
dents “sat in” outside the Nov. 18 
trustee meeting and chanted so 
loudly that they drowned out much 
of the trustees’ discussions. They 
distributed “Ditto” copies of their 
“demands.” They represented the 
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“Anti-Bakke Coalition” and _ the 
“Anti-Imperialist Support Commit- 
tee to Liberate South Africa.” They 
protested (1) the proposed $800,000 
“cutback” in the College budget to 
achieve what the Long Range Plan- 
ning Committee calls “financial 
equilibrium,” (2) cuts in the Judaic 
and Near Eastern studies budget, 
(3) loss of a “slot” in the black 
studies program, (4) failure to re- 
place a “primary faculty member” 
in Latin American studies, and (5) 
increased tuition. They also asked 
that trustees cancel all classes on 
Yom Kippur and Rosh Hashanah. 

President Danenberg told the 
trustees that this use of them as 
part of an unstructured and irregu- 
lar grievance process was proof that 
all segments of the Oberlin commu- 
nity (students, faculty, alumni and 
administrators) are united in the 
awareness of Oberlin’s financial 
crisis but disunited in feelings of 
what must be done about it. “We 
are an institution dedicated to the 
instillation of ideals,” he said, “and 
ideals by their very nature resist 
compromise.” 

The Long Range Planning Com- 
mittee, now consisting of 35 mem- 
bers plus John D. Elder ’53, presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, and 
Don P. VanDyke ‘47, opthalmolo- 
gist at the Oberlin Clinic, continued 
its efforts to complete its difficult 
assignment by February. In recent 
weeks a working committee of 13 
members has been studying reports 
of seven “area committees” which 
were completed in November. 

The enormous difference between 
Oberlin of 1977 and Oberlin of 
1967 is shown in this comparison: 
Trustees at their November 1967 
meeting voted to raise tuition by 
$250 to an even $2,000 for 1968-69. 
This year they tentatively approved 
an increase of $350 which will bring 
tuition for 1978-79 to $4,325. Pres- 
ident Danenberg reminded trustees 
that 100 years ago, the College 
was able to balance its total budget 
of $37,450 by raising tuition $6 per 
term. Trustees pledged $3,000 and 
the general fund-raising goal was 
$2,000. Endowment income was 
budgeted at $9,000. —P.T. 
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Students opened Homecoming Weekend 
with refreshments, musical entertainment 
and volleyball in Wilder Bowl. At 

the “Fall Ball” in Hales Gym (which 

is closed this year but was opened for 
this one occasion) the band, “Aedis,” 
played tunes ranging from the ‘40's to 
the present. The Wellington (Ohio) 
High School Marching Band, winner 

of seven trophies and four successive 
superior ratings at the Ohio State 

Fair, performed at half-time of the football 
game. 
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by Michael D. Smith ‘68 


The writer has been involved in commu- 
nity arts management for some time and 
now is executive director of the Cultural 
Center for the Arts in Canton, Ohio. 


silent, unheralded revolution 
As occurring within the social 
arena. The revolution is hap- 
pening all across the U.S. in me- 
dium-sized cities, small towns and 
even villages. People are finding 
the arts, becoming a part of the arts 
and even transforming the arts. 
Under different circumstances this 
phenomenal explosion, which is 
affecting community after commu- 
nity would have generated more 
publicity. However, during the 
same period the country’s major cul- 
tural have 
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organizations experi- 


enced a similar explosion of interest 


in their activities. For example, five 
years ago when the American Ballet 
performed in Washington, D.C., the 
company had a difficult time selling 
two to three hundred seats at a per- 
formance. Now the company 
dances to sell-out audiences — a 
success story which has become 
symptomatic of the arts boom. 

The cultural explosion is not mere- 
ly an increase of interest among the 
affluent. It involves a variety of peo- 
ple across the social spectrum. The 
term which has evolved to describe 
this phenomenon is “community 
arts development.” It means the 
progressive, if not systematic, de- 
velopment of opportunity for the 
greatest possible number of people 


in a given community to express 
themselves and to participate in arts 
activities. Central to the concept 
is the “community arts agency” 
which seeks to provide the means by 
which this involvement can occur. 
The most common form such an 
agency usually takes is that of the 
community arts council which is a 
consortium of other organizations 
representing all artistic disciplines. 
Other forms include city arts com- 
missions, arts alliances, arts guilds 
and arts centers to name but a few. 
The Cultural Center for the Arts in 
Canton, Ohio, is such a community 
arts agency. The center is the cen- 
tral support organization for five 
arts agencies which have combined 
budgets of over $1,100,000 ina city 
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with a population of 110,000. To- 
tal audiences for performances, 
classes and workshops for fiscal year 


1977. exceeded 370,000 _ people, 
drawing from the entire region and 
from every conceivable kind of 


neighborhood. But in order to more 
easily explain Canton’s strength in 
the arts, it will be helpful first to re- 
view briefly the history of commu- 
nity arts development nationwide 
and to understand its collective 
strength. 

The two oldest community arts 
agencies in the country are in 
Quincy, Ill, and Winston-Salem, 
N.C. Both were founded in 1947. 
Very few community agencies, how- 
ever, were founded prior to 1965, 
the year that the National Endow- 
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ment for the Arts, a federal agency 
designed to stimulate the growth 
of the arts throughout the country, 
was established. 

Very soon after its inception, the 
endowment established a division 
called the Federal-State Partner- 
ship Program. This program began 
by making matching grants to state 
arts councils, if the state govern- 
ment would match the funds. Only 
a few states had councils at that 
time. Those that did not rushed to 
establish such an agency so that they 
could receive the federal match. 
The State of Wisconsin in 1973 be- 
came the final state to join the 
ranks. 

The process which saw the for- 
mation of many new state councils, 


Galleries of the Canton Art Institute. 


together with the NEA, provided 
a massive new infusion of funds 
into the arts. One of the by-prod- 
ucts of this infusion was a move- 
ment by community after commu- 
nity to establish community arts 
agencies. In the last five or six 
years the number of such agencies 
has multiplied from 400 to 1,900. 
The growth has been so rapid that 
a national umbrella agency, the 
Associated Councils of the Arts 
(now the American Council for the 
Arts), was founded in 1965 to look 
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Art class for pre-schoolers. 


after the collective interests of all 
community arts agencies. This or- 
ganization now issues publications 
in the field of community arts de- 
velopment and holds seminars in 
areas such as_ public. relations, 
marketing, arts-in-education, arts 
center development and fund raising. 

These new community arts agen- 
cies are, for the most part, multi- 
arts oriented. That is, they seek to 
encourage activity and develop- 
ment in all artistic disciplines — 
from theater to music to the visual 
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arts to dance and beyond. They are 
catalysts, generating community 
awareness, action and involvement 
in the arts. They are finding ways 
to include people in the arts who 
never before participated. And 
when more people attend the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in one year 
than go to Yankee Stadium, one 
knows that the growth in interest is 
real and not imagined. The pat- 
tern, moreover, is nationwide, not 
confined merely to New York or any 
other large city. 


The strength of Canton’s cultural 
center for the Arts is in its associ- 
ated agencies. Associated with or in 
the center are the Canton Sym- 
phony, the Canton Ballet, the Play- 


ers Guild of Canton, the Canton 
Civic Opera and the Canton Art Insti- 
tute. Many of these agencies have a 
long history. But the real growth 
has taken place in the last seven 
years and coincides with the com- 
pletion of the Cultural Center in 
1970. 

The center houses the Canton Art 
Institute, the Players Guild (which 
has two theaters, one seating 500 
the other 140), a 300-seat recital 
hall and offices for all the arts agen- 
cies in the city. The center adjoins 
the Canton Civic Center which has 
a 5,000-seat auditorium, a large 
industrial exhibition hall and many 
multi-purpose meeting rooms. Con- 
necting the two buildings is a two- 
deck, 500-car parking garage. A 
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gift of the Timken Foundation to the 
community, the Cultural Center has 
proved to be a boon to the growth 
of the arts in Canton. 

As a further example of commu- 
nity involvement, all of the agencies 
associated with the Cultural Center 
are involved with some form of 
community service in addition to 
their traditional offerings of concerts, 
exhibits, etc. The symphony plays 
one free public concert a year on the 
steps of the William McKinley 
Monument. Over 4,000 people at- 
tend every year and the entire cost 
is picked up by the city of Canton. 
The symphony also plays numer- 
concerts in the schools and 
sponsors a Youth Symphony. 

The Canton Ballet presents in- 
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school workshops throughout Stark 
County and also operates an inner- 
city studio with scholarships avail- 


able for disadvantaged students. 
The Canton Civic Opera regularly 
sings in churches, nursing homes 
and housing projects. 

The Players Guild offers a Junior 
Theater program, giving younger 
actors and actresses the opportunity 
to participate in five performances 
across the year. This project is also 
supported by a scholarship program. 
In the visual arts, the Canton Art 
Institute provides approximately 
60 exhibits a year to the community 
free of charge. It free 
tours for public school children and 
instructors offering a full 


sponsors 


has 21 
range of programs in the visual arts. 


Dance class for pre-schoolers. Plain 


Dealer photo by William A. Wynne. 


The institute, in cooperation with 
the cultural center, also houses the 
humanities program of the Canton 
Public Schools. 

The Cultural Center provides pro- 
grams in chamber music, jazz, lec- 
ture series, a free public perfor- 
mance of the Messiah and provides 
space for many _ culturally-related 
events and fund raisers. An urban 
arts program has been established 
by the center to bring the arts to the 
inner city and to provide the techni 
cal assistance necessary for the 
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people of disadvantaged areas to ex- 
press themselves, that is, to prompt 
indigenous neighborhood arts de- 
velopment. 

The center is also one of 35 cities 
in the country which operates a 
United Fund for the Arts. The UAF, 
as it is called for short, conducts a 
once-a-year solicitation of the en- 
tire community for funds for all the 
agencies listed above plus the Cul- 
tural Center itself. Its format is 
based upon the United Way. Mem- 
ber groups are allowed to run sea- 
son book compaigns, sell member- 
ships and hold special fund-raising 
events, most of which are held 
within the Cultural Center itself. 
But they may not engage in direct 
solicitations to the community for op- 
erating support. 

The Canton UAF in 1977 raised 
$250,000 of the total community 
arts budget of $1,100,000. United 
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Arts fund raising is an extremely 
effective tool when well led and has 
encouraged more support for the 
arts in Canton than would otherwise 
have been forthcoming. The two 
main reasons for this are, first, the 
quality of leadership which a com- 
bined campaign attracts and, sec- 
ond, the fact that corporations tend to 
make combined gifts bigger than the 
total of all the smaller ones made in 
years past. Part of this second rea- 
son is so because these corpora- 
tions appreciate only being solicited 
once and are relieved that someone 
else is making the qualitative judg- 
ment for them as to the distribution 


of the funds. 


So... the arts are booming in the 
U.S... . but not just in the big 
cities. The activity and develop- 
ment that is taking place in Canton, 
Ohio, is merely illustrative of the 


The Canton Symphony Orchestra gives 
a summer concert. 


fantastic leap forward the arts have 
taken across the country. The arts 
are becoming part of the fibre of the 
lives of the people for the U.S. — 
that is a first. 

There is no way that the arts them- 
selves cannot be affected by this 
process. While the preservation 
of quality of expression will and 
should remain with us, quality it- 
self cannot be an obstacle to the 
natural growth of artistic expression 
as affected by the infusion of new 
blood and community-wide inter- 
est. That growth is only to the good 
and portends a bright future for all 


of the arts and their life in commu- 
nity. 
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Memorial Minute adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College, Oct. 4, 1977. 


ilda Emily Magdsick ’30, born 

in Burlington, Wis., April 28, 

1897, began service for Ober- 
lin in 1929 as a teacher of school 
music. Prior to that time she at- 
tended the Iowa State Teachers 
College School of Music from 1914 
to 1916 and taught in the Man- 
chester and Osage, Iowa, public 
schools from 1919 to 1927. She 
received the bachelor of school 
music from Oberlin in 1930 and, 
in that year, was appointed an in- 
structor and critic teacher in the 
school music department. She re- 
ceived the Mus.M. from North- 
western in 1933. 

A member of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, she was 
former chairman of its elementary 
materials committee. She was also 
a member of the Ohio Music Educa- 
tion Association and Pi Kappa 
Lambda. 

Hilda Magdsick never faltered in 
her devotion to teaching. Whether 
she was preparing for her conduct- 
ing and methods classes at the 
Conservatory or for her general 
music classes and glee clubs at the 
Oberlin Junior-Senior High School, 
she set for herself the same high 
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standards that she expected of her 
student teachers. As one of those 
student teachers, I can attest to the 
fact that her expectations were 
high. We students frequently 
groaned under what seemed to us to 
be impossible demands on our at- 
tention to detail in lesson planning 
and on the thoroughness with which 
we had to prepare our music and 
our oral presentations. However, 
we always knew, and often com- 
mented among ourselves, that the 
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Protessor of Music Education 


principles Miss Magdsick endeav- 
ored to instill within us were abso- 
lute truths. Upon graduation we 
found ourselves valuing her guid- 
ance even more as we faced the real 
world of public school music teach- 
ing on our own and found ourselves 
relying on the teaching techniques 
she had helped us develop. 

Hilda Magdsick was a member of 
the Conservatory faculty for 32 
years, retiring in 1962 as associate 
professor of music education. Her 
colleagues remember her as a wom- 
an of impeccable taste, an exceed- 
ingly warm and gracious person, 
one whose sense of humor and un- 
failing cheerfulness brightened 
their lives. There are hundreds 
of former Oberlin school children 
whose lives were brightened, too. 
They remember that “Miss Mop- 
stick” (Magdsick is a very difficult 
name for rubber-banded,  silver- 
encumbered 13-year-old mouths to 
pronounce) was ever ready to fur- 
ther their musical efforts and to 
understand their mischievous ways. 
Even the most trying youngster 
was always treated with a kindly 
patience. 

High, uncompromising ideals and 
warm compassion is a rare combi- 
nation to be found in one individ- 
ual, but these traits were embodied 
in Hilda Magdsick’s personal and 
professional lives. She was a 
blithe spirit. That spirit was trag- 
ically dimmed by a decade-long ill- 
ness which resulted in her death 
March 15, 1977. Her life of service 
for Oberlin and countless Oberlin- 
ians, however, will never be 
dimmed. 
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by Koti Lomotey /4 


and Yakubu Saaka 


Kofi Lomotey is director of Afrikan Heri- 
tage House and Yakubu Saaka is assistant 
professor of black studies. 


the U.S. have never fantasized 

about visiting the Peoples Re- 
public of China. Not the least like- 
ly reason for this is the fact that the 
PRC has long been presented to the 
American people as a land which 
has little but contempt for America 
and Americans. As the years of 
China’s voluntary isolation — in- 
creased so did the desire of Ameri- 
cans (particularly scholars) to visit 
and learn (at first hand) about the 
system that dared to be so auda- 
cious. Since Nixon’s visit in 1972 
the government of China has been 
more and more receptive to tours 
originating from the U.S. 

Our opportunity to visit that 
country was fulfilled a lot earlier than 
we ever expected. We first learned 
of the opportunity at a Council of 
Independent Black Institutions 
(CIBI)* meeting in Oberlin in Janu- 
ary 1977. Ahidiana Work/Study 
Center in New Orleans (a member 
of CIBI) had submitted a proposal 
to the government of the PRC 
through the U.S. China Peoples’ 
Friendship Association (USCPFA). 
It was a proposal for “Afrikan teach- 
ers in independent black schools in 
the U.S. to tour the People’s Repub- 
lic of China in order to study China’s 
educational system.” The PRC 
must have been very enthusiastic 


Pret only a few educators in 


*CIBI is a national organization which 
works towards the development of quality 
alternative educational institutions for blac 
children 
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about the proposal because they 
responded immediately, and _ not 
through the USCPFA but directly to 
Ahidiana. Following a series of cor- 
respondence the final letter of con- 
firmation came from the PRC in Janu- 
ary Of LO77. 

Although we were excited about 
the opportunity, the cost quoted 
to us ($1,400) seemed prohibitive. 
A few weeks later, someone from 
Ahidiana called and asked if we 
were interested in going at a re- 
duced rate. With part of the inland 
costs absorbed by the government 
of the PRC and with assistance from 
the USCPFA as well as from other 
organizations, enough money had 
been raised to lower the cost per 
person to about $600. 

As members of CIBI, there were 
a number of reasons why we felt it 
was important for us to go on this 
tour. In the first place we realized 
as an Afrikan organization with a 
particular kind of ideology (black 
nationalism, Pan-Africanism and 
Ujamaa) there were a lot of things 
the PRC was doing which we, like 
other Third World peoples, needed 
to emulate. We felt, in particular, 
that an examination of their edu- 
cational system would give us some 
insight into the world-wide Afrikan 
struggle for liberation, in light of 
the many parallels between our 
struggles. In essence, we believed 
our similar oppression-filled and ex- 
ploitation-filled histories, gave us 
common ground to talk about the 
development of functional-and rel- 


Yakubu Saaka listens to a tour guide. 


evant educational institutions for 
our children. We also felt that as 
teachers and administrators from 
independent black institutions with- 
in the U.S. we had some informa- 
tion to share with the Chinese 
which would enable them to better 
understand our struggle to develop 
Pan-Afrikanist educational _ insti- 
tutions in the U.S. 


Our 20-member tour group _in- 
cluded Dr. M. Ron Karenga, adjunct 
professor of social change at the 
U.S. International University in 
San Diego and a leading theorist 
of the black movement whose con- 
cepts and writings are used in many 
IBI’s, and Kalamu Ya Salaam, the 
tour leader, author, editor of the 
Black Collegian magazine and director 
of Ahidiana Work/Study Center. 
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Each of the members had to repre- 
sent an Independent Black Institu- 
tion. We went as representatives of 
Oberlin’s Shule Ya Kujitambua. 

Our departure was July 5, 1977, 
to San Francisco where all the 
participants came together for a one- 
day orientation organized by the 
USCPFA. After a very interesting 
and informative orientation we flew 
to Vancouver. Shortly thereafter 
we traveled for nine hours to Tokyo, 
where we stayed for one day and 
one night. The next day we left 
for China. 

In the PRC we visited Peking, 
Shanghai, Nanking, Wusih and Sian. 
In these cities we observed educa- 
tional institutions (from nursery 
to university), cultural institutions, 
industrial, agricultural, commercial 
and historical sites and took part in 
educational exchanges and political 
discussions on Chinese domestic and 
foreign policy. Also, we made 
major presentations on the status 
and direction of black education 
and the black struggle for freedom 
and equality in the U.S. at Nank- 
ing University, Kiangsu May 7th 
Cadre school, Peking Teachers’ 
University and the Central Institute 
for Nationalities in Peking. 


One of the first things that people 
notice upon entering a new country 
is the uniqueness of its people. 
What stands out about the Chinese 
people to a foreign visitor is their 
sheer massiveness. Sure, with a 
population of 800,000,000 (and may- 
be more) what is one to expect? 
But it is one thing to imagine all 
these people and another actually to 
see them. In large Western cities 
like New York and London this sort 
of massiveness is tempered by other 
things such as suburbia, traffic jams, 
pollution, skylines, muggings and 
the police and fire departments. In 
Chinese cities like Shanghai, on the 
other hand, all you see from 5:30 
a.m. till around 9 p.m. is a mass of 
people jostling against each other on 
the streets. The most popular 
means of transportation is the bi- 
cycle (of which there are over two 
million in Peking alone) and though 
a lot of people use public transpor- 
tation (street cars and buses main- 
ly) the vast majority of the people 
just walk. 

When one couples this question of 
numbers with the sameness in the 
clothes men and women wear, the 
massiveness becomes more obtru- 
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Saaka at the brigade (small agricultural town) at Wusih, near, Shanghai. 
This is a high-yield crop area visited by many Americans. 


sive. Contrary to what many peo- 
ple in the West believe, the Chinese 
do not all wear the green khaki 
uniforms that we frequently see on 
the front cover of China Reconstructs. 
Those uniforms are worn mainly by 
members of the Peoples’ Liberation 
Army (PLA) who form only a tiny 
minority of the Chinese population. 
One might see a few women in 
dresses and skirts but most people 
in China wear regular pants and 
shirts. The favorite colors are grey 
and blue for pants and white for 
shirts. In spite of the fact that men 
and women dress alike it is usually 
easy to tell them apart. 

Not being able to speak or under- 
stand any Chinese language, we 
found it difficult to find out what the 
people thought of us. One thing we 
were sure of, though, was that we 
were an object of great curiousity 
wherever we went. This was not 
only because we were foreigners 
but particularly because we were 
black. Apparently, for most of 


them, this was the first time they 
were seeing live black people. Even 
in a presumably more cosmopolitan 
city like Peking we managed to 
cause “traffic jams” everywhere we 
went. Children and adults alike not 
only continually stared at us but 
sometimes followed us when we 
went out walking. One of our trans- 
lators explained that part of the 
curiosity about us arose from the 
fact that the men in our group all 
wore beards — in all of the cities we 
visited we never saw a single indi- 
vidual with a sizable beard. Al- 
though this constant attention got 
to members of our group some- 
times, everybody was convinced 
that the situation was not motivated 
by racism. Their expression of curi- 
osity, we felt, was not based on a 
sense of their superiority. 

Although our principal aim in go- 
ing to China was to observe the edu- 
cational institutions we most defi- 
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A saying by Chairman Mao: “Why does Lenin say that we must be dictatorial 
with regards to the capitalist class? We must clarify this question. If 


we're not clear about this question we will become revisionists. 


must let the whole nation know.” 


This we 


Comrade Shu, tour guide, and Kalamu Ya Salaam, tour leader. 


nitely learned more about politics 
than anything else while there. In 
a system where they never tire of 
letting you know that politics needs 
to be at the helm of affairs, this is 
perhaps inevitable. Everywhere we 
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went — from the sanitarium to the 
factory — we were told that all ca- 
pable people were studying the fifth 
volume of Chairman Mao’s selected 
works which had just been released. 
While we could not lose sight of the 
fact that the current head of state 
and party was Chairman Hua Kuo- 


Feng it was also clear that Chairman 
Mao was still “alive and kicking” 
in China. In all public places the 
imposing pictures of effigies are 
usually that of Mao. And even 
though in many places Hua’s picture 
appears alongside Mao’s there is no 
mistaking the fact that the central 
focus is on the latter. Indeed, one 
might even be tempted to say (as 
simplistic as it may sound) that in 
the long run politics in China today 
revolves around the question of 
what the correct interpretations of 
Chairman Mao’s_ directives and 
“behests” ought to be. We did not 
hear a single speech or hold a dis- 
cussion all through our trip in which 
the chairman’s wise statements 
were not quoted extensively. From 
the kindergarten to the factory and 
to the University, from the com- 
mune to the medical school and to 
the home the guiding principles 
were based on the immortal chair- 
man’s thoughts. From what we 
saw and heard it is clear that bar- 
ring the occurrence of a cataclysmic 
remodeling of the Chinese political 
landscape it seems that the chair- 
man will always live in the minds of 
the people. 


A theme that consistently kept com- 
ing up in all phases of our tour was 
“the smashing of the gang of four.” 
Whenever we were to be briefed by 
a Chinese official we were sure that 
until he talked about the “pernicious 
influence of the gang of four” we 
were nowhere close to the end of his 
presentation. The Chinese were so 
obsessed with the criticism of this 
“gang” that it seemed they wanted 
all to believe that most of the cur- 
rent ills of their socialist society 
were traceable to these four “vil- 
lains.” 

But who are these four people and 
why are they being so denigrated? 
The leader of this so-called “gang” 
is, of course, Chiang Ching, the 
widow of Chairman Mao. The 
other three are Wang Hung-wen, a 
former cotton-picker whom Mao 
himself plucked for high office, Yao 
Wen-yuan, a former pamphleteer, 
and Chang Cun-chiao, a former 
vice-premier. These people were 
being accused of trying to take over 
the leadership of state and party 
for the purpose of returning China 
to capitalism. Many people re- 
sented the fact that the four had the 
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audacity to challenge the right of 
Mao’s own chosen successor (Hua) 
to be the chief interpreter of the 
last wishes of the late chairman. 
It appears that because of their 
control of the mass media before 
and immediately after Mao’s death 
they had, in fact, very much influ- 
enced what was presented to the 
people concerning China’s future. 
We found it hard to believe that 
this so-called heinous influence 
pervaded every aspect of life in 
China as we were made to under- 
stand. Above all it was difficult for 
us to accept that anybody (least of 
all people so close to Mao himself) 
could be insane enough to suggest 
that China should return to the 
capitalist road. 


Some of the people in our group 
were surprised (and of course all 
of us happy) to learn that there is 
no unemployment in China. But 
perhaps we should have all expected 
that from a system so committed to 
the ideal of productive labor.  Ir- 
respective of whatever job an indi- 
vidual had, it is expected that some- 
time he would be involved in some 
form of productive physical labor. 
The belief apparently is that the in- 
sistence on everybody being in- 
volved in something that was com- 
mon to all would engender a greater 
sense of egalitarianism in the so- 
ciety. 

Undoubtedly this was one of the 
aims of establishing the May 7th 
Cadre schools. These _ schools 
were established in 1966 by a 
Mao directive as a means of a re- 
educating the personnel in the sup- 
erstructure on the importance of 
identifying with the masses and the 
true aims of the socialist system. 
University professors, doctors, 
senior government officials (people 
who in the Western world are con- 
sidered as belonging to the man- 
agerial and professional levels) be- 
cause they are generally removed 


from the masses occupationally, 
tend to lose sight of the struggles 
that the common people face. 


Every two or three years these peo- 
ple are sent to the May 7th Cadre 
schools for a period of 3-4 months 
where they spend half their time 
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The visitors were a ‘tourist attraction” when they visited the square which 


can hold 1,000,000 people. 


studying Marxist-Leninist-Mao 
Tse Tung thought and the other 
half engaging in productive physi- 
cal labor and interacting with the 
workers and peasants around the 
school. 

The acceptance by all of the pri- 
macy of the ethic of productive 


Entrance to Tien an Men (square of heavenly peace) in the center of Peking 
which contains the former imperial palace (“Forbidden City”) and now has 
new monuments and the Great Hall of the People. 
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labor has clearly had the greatest 
impact in the area of agriculture 
— the backbone of the country’s 


economy. Unlike most of the so- 
called Third World, China does not 
have to worry about being unable 
to feed its own population. Every- 
where in the parts of the country 
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we visited all the arable land was 
under cultivation. We were amazed 
to see the dedication that people 
seemed to be putting into their 
work, especially since only a small 
portion of this farming was mech- 
anized. To be self-reliant in a sys- 
tem in which technological advance- 
ment is still low, there is perhaps 
nothing wiser than adopting an 
ideology that shows respect for 
manual labor. Most of the power 
countries of the world would be the 
better for choosing a similar route. 


The structure of the educational 
system in the PRC consists of nur- 
sery school (3-5 yrs. old), kinder- 
garten (6 yrs. old), primary school 
(7-13), middle school (14-18) and 
university. 

Within the schools, leadership is 
provided by the workers, the teach- 
ers and the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP). Representatives 
from these three groups make up 
the revolutionary committee of the 
respective schools. At each school 
we visited, we observed a sharp em- 
phasis on productive labor. In 
one school we saw students produc- 
ing plastic buttons on a machine. 
In another school we saw eight- 
year-olds pouring glue into con- 
tainers to be sold and in still another 
school we saw six-year-olds making 
key chains. We were particularly 
impressed by the high level of mo- 
tivation of the students and the deep 
commitment of the teachers to the 
education of all of the students. It 
was clear that this commitment was 
of greater significance than the 
utilization of the principles of child 
development experts and others. 

The highly regimented classroom 
which we often hear about in the 
PRC did not appear to exist. For 
the most part, in the classrooms we 
observed that discipline was re- 
laxed though effective. The chil- 
dren appear to know what their 
roles are as students. The tradi- 
tional disciplinary roles, as we 
know them, were not necessary. 
The situation on the university 
level was particularly interesting. 

In order to be considered for uni- 
versity education, students have to 
be involved in productive labor for 
at least two years after completion 
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of middle school. After this two- 
year “internship,” the initial step in 
the application procedure is rec- 
ommendation for university study by 
ones’ peers. In most cases, married 
people do not get to attend univer- 
sities and students are strongly 
discouraged from getting married 
before they complete their univer- 
sity education. For those who do 
qualify for university education, 
most subject areas are available 
including those in liberal arts, tech- 
nical development and the sciences. 
Many university students are non- 
residential, taking short term 
courses in specific areas or taking 
correspondence courses. Nine 
universities have been set up by the 
PRC to meet the specific educational 
and cultural needs of the 54 na- 
tional minorities in the PRC. 

Within all of the educational in- 
stitutions there is a sharp emphasis 
on the eventual fulfillment of one 
of Mao’s last wishes: the total mod- 
ernization of the PRC by the end of 
the 20thcentury. Coursesare there- 
fore geared towards producing the 
morally, physically and intellectual- 
ly equipped Chinese who will en- 
sure the realization of that goal. 


For every one of us on the tour the 
18 days we spent in the Peoples’ 
Republic were very gratifying. 
The treatment we got from our hosts 
in each city was excellent. For a 
country that is reputed to be spar- 
tan, they certainly made us feel 
like royalty; not only did we have 
constant good food and stay at the 
best hotels, they even included a 
luxury lake cruise (in Wusih) on our 
agenda. The buses we toured the 
cities in were comfortable and of 
course always on time and we never 
had to worry about umbrellas and 
raincoats because they provided us 
even these. 

We learned a great deal on this 
trip but perhaps the most important 
lesson for us, as a group, was that 
a truly self-reliant society could 
achieve a great deal if it was really 
determined to. It was remarkable 
to see how the Chinese, largely 
through their own efforts, have been 
able to transform their society from 
the backwardness of the pre-rev- 
olution days into such a success. 
One might argue about whether 
there is freedom (whatever that 
concept means) in China or not, but 
it would certainly be accepted by 
most reasonable people that com- 


pared to what conditions were for 
the average person in the country 
before liberation (1949), life in to- 
day’s China is a preferable one. 
While they do not have most of the 
“luxury items” people in the West 
now consider necessities like cars 
and color televisions, they clearly 
are ahead in such basic areas as 
safety, job security and health care 
— items which in the end are the 
true measures of the quality of life. 
We do not mean to imply that 
everything is perfect in China. We 
were, in fact, uncomfortable with a 
number of things. We were dis- 
satisfied with the fact that apart 
from the theater and cinema there 
was very little night life in any of 
the cities we visited. After 9 p.m. 
all people really had to do was talk 
to each other or go to bed. We were 
also disappointed in the apparent 
unwillingness of the Chinese to 
be really open to us as individuals. 
We heard very little from people 
that was not consistent with the 
official party line. Any time we 
asked a student what job he would 
want to do after the completion of 
his education, the answer was al- 
ways “whatever the party wants me 
to do.” Maybe part of our inability 
to reach the people as individuals 
was because we could not speak any 
of the Chinese language. In spite 
of these and other problems, like the 
unavailability of trash cans, every- 
body in our group was impressed 
with our China experience. The 
chances are that very few of us 
would ever want to live in a system 
like theirs, but all of us appreciated 
the fact that the Chinese were suc- 
ceeding in their efforts to create a 
prosperous and certainly more egal- 
itarian society for themselves. 
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Curriculum enrichment 

President Danenberg has approved 
funding ($55,000 from the McCand- 
less gift) for eight curriculum en- 
richment proposals which were pre- 
viously ranked by the Educational 
Plans and _ Policies Committee 
(Arts & Sciences) and the Education- 
al Policy Committee (Conservatory). 
Some 40 projects were submitted 
for consideration by individual fac- 
ulty members, departments, pro- 


grams and committees. The proj- 
ects are: 
Courses and workshops in 


Women’s Studies to be offered by 
several members of the A&S faculty. 

Residency by actors from the 
Royal Shakespeare Company 
through the Distinguished Actors 
Education Program. 

Design and preparation of mate- 
rials for the teaching of fundamen- 
tal mathematical concepts in the 
“precalculus mathematics” course 
by Assoc. Prof. Michael Henle. 

Preparation of a course on social 
change by Prof. Albert McQueen ’52. 

Acquisition of additional library 
materials and slides for teaching 
courses in the art department. 

Additional study and preparation 
of materials to strengthen Prof. 
Robert Warner’s course on sound, 
musical instruments and acoustics. 

Presentation of an ad hoc course 
focused on the works of Oliver Mes- 
siaen and a Messiaen residency. 

A visiting lectureship in Dalcroze 
eurhythmics for one semester. 
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The Dawn of life 

Andrew Knoll, who joined the fac- 
ulty in September as assistant pro- 
fessor of geology, and his professor 
at Harvard, Elso Barghoorn, have 
discovered fossils thought to be 
evidence of the earliest form of life. 
They are microscopic, one-celled 
creatures estimated to be 3.4 billion 
years old. 

This discovery pushes back the 
age of the oldest trace of life by 
100 million years. The one-celled 
fossils were found by Knoll and 
Barghoorn in South Africa in 1975. 
They used a diamond cutter’s saw 
to slice several chunks into wafers 
thin enough to pass light through 
them. Examination of these sec- 
tions under a microscope showed 
that 25% of the microfossils were 
preserved in the very process of re- 
production. 

Scientists previously had estab- 
lished that the earth was born some 
4.6 billion years ago from debris or- 
biting the sun. Scientists also have 
believed that for the first billion 
years the atmosphere contained no 
oxygen. The Knoll-Barghoorn dis- 
covery indicates that primitive crea- 
tures began to pump oxygen into 
the atmosphere 100 million years 
earlier. 


Artist recital change 

Frederica von Stade, mezzo- 
soprano, has been forced to cancel 
all her appearances for the current 
season, including her Feb. 24 recital 
in Oberlin. In place of that recital, 
Carol Neblett, operatic soprano, 
will give a recital in Finney Chapel 
at 8 p.m. Feb. 7. 


Concerto competition winners 
Winners of the Conservatory’s an- 
nual concerto competition: 

Terrie Baune, violin, student of 
Richard Young. 

David Bell, clarinet, student of 
Lawrence McDonald. 

Michael Lonergan IV, piano, stu- 
dent of Joseph Schwartz. 

Ross Patterson, piano, student of 
Peter Takacs. 

Rhonda Rider, cello, student of 
Richard Kapuscinski. 

Alfred Rizzo, piano, student of 
Joseph Schwartz and winner of the 
Rudolf Serkin Prize for 1977. 


New Inn manager 
William L. Dwyer who has 27 years’ 
background in hotel, restaurant and 
commercial food management is 
the new general manager of the 
Oberlin Inn. He replaced Richard 
Armon who is returning to school 
full time to pursue a Ph.D. in busi- 
ness administration at Kent State. 

Dwyer is a 1950 graduate of Cor- 
nell University’s School of Hotel and 
Restaurant Administration. For 
15 years, from 1950-65, he first 
leased and later fully owned and 
operated the Colgate Inn in Hamil- 
ton, N.Y. He has been general man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Interna- 
tional Airport Motel, the Sheraton 
Motor Inn at Ithaca, N.Y., a chain of 
eight restaurants on the Connecti- 
cut Turnpike, and the food and 
beverage services of the New Haven 
Coliseum. 


Art Museum exhibitions 

Jan. 11-Feb. 12: “Serial Prints.” 
Five centuries of master prints, Alde- 
grever to Warhol. 

Feb. 28-March 25: “Pictures,” a 
loan exhibition of paintings, sculp- 
ture and film by five contemporary 
artists whose works explore how 
pictures become signifiers. Exhibi- 
tion organized by Artists Space of 
New York. 


April 11-30: “American Indian 
Art and Artifacts.” Nineteenth 
century beadwork, pottery and 


drawings from the permanent col- 
lection. 

May 9 through the summer: “Chi- 
cago by Rail.” Railroad posters of 
the 1920’s from the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Lines, from the permanent 
collection. 


Wins Legion d’Honneur 

Beatrice Cowles Coudekerke-Lam- 
brecht, daughter of an alumnus who 
was an Oberlin College trustee 
from 1874 to 1914, has been deco- 
rated Chevalier de la Legion d'Hon- 
neur by the French Foreign Affairs 
Ministry. 

Mme de Coudekerke-Lambrecht 
and her husband, Andre, joined the 
Free French during World War II. 
When their chateau was occupied by 
Germans, they went to California to 
stay with Mme de Coudekerke’s 
mother in San Diego and were mem- 
bers of “France Forever” at the San 
Diego naval base where there were 
French warships which continued 
the combat. 

She was general secretary of the 
Free French Relief and president of 
the Free Alliance Francaise. Her 
husband, whom she married in 1930, 
was consular agent for Charles de 
Gaulle. 

On their return to France in 1946 
they found that their chateau had 
been blown up at the time of the 
German retreat as_ reprisal for 
Andre’s activities. Mme de Coude- 
kerke filled several posts in Franco- 
American organizations: State re- 
gent for France of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, president 
of the American Women’s Group in 
Paris and president of the Junior 
Guild of the American Pro-Cathe- 
dral in Paris (a charitable institution 
to benefit needy French). 

Mme de Coudekerque-Lambrecht 
holds the Medaille de la France 
Libre and the Medaille de la Recon- 
naissance Francaise. She and her 
husband have rebult a small house 
on the site of their chateau on the 
Channel near Dieppe and spend 
most of the summer there. The rest 
of the year they live in Paris. They 
visit the U.S. every two or three 
years and last were here in 1976 to 
attend bicentennial ceremonies in 
Washington D.C., and Virginia. 

Mme de Coudekerque’s mother, 
the former Beatrice Walker, died in 
1945. Her father, John Guiteau 
Welch Cowles, graduated from the 
College in 1856, the Seminary in 
1859, and received the honorary 
LL.D. in 1898. He was acting presi- 
dent of the College in 1902 and had 
been the Cleveland Trust Co.’s first 
president before becoming a real 
estate investor. He died in San 
Diego in 1914. Mme de Coudeker- 
que’s mother was his second wife. 
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“Lucky” year for Luck 

Good news “came in threes” in 1977 
for Dennis N. Luck, associate pro- 
fessor of biology. He received a 
$50,000 grant from the National 
Science Foundation, he was an in- 
vited speaker at a conference spon- 
sored by the National Institutes of 
Health in August and he became a 
naturalized U.S. citizen June 10 in 
Cleveland. 

The NSF grant was in addition to 
an earlier grant of $36,200 in sup- 
port of his research on the mecha- 
nism of action of the steroidal hor- 
mone estrogen in the rat uterus. 
The grant provides a stipend for a 
full-time research technician, Alan 
Kemp ’77, through the current aca- 
demic year. Four seniors, Bridgette 
Barry, Tony Dombrowski, James 
Griffo and Jack Rome, are working 
on different aspects of the research 
as honors projects. He has a re- 
search status appointment to con- 
tinue the work during 1978-79 with 
full salary plus an expense allow- 
ance. In addition he will be learn- 
ing a number of new techniques 
that have been developed for study- 
ing the control of gene expression in 
animal cells. These include meth- 
ods for isolating, fractionating and 
characterizing genomic DNA frag- 
ments, messenger RNA molecules 
and chromosomal proteins. This 
work will be carried out in the Wolf- 
son Laboratory in Glasgow. 

Luck was among faculty members 
from graduate schools and research 
institutes at the NIH conference on 
“the molecular mechanisms of re- 
productive hormone action” in Aus- 
tin, Texas, in August. He came to 
the U.S. from Natal, South Africa, 
in 1969 and joined the faculty in 


1972. In 1973 he was awarded an 
NSF Instructional Scientific Equip- 
ment Program grant for the pur- 
chase of a liquid scintillation coun- 
tet 


McCandless Professorship 

Vinio Rossi, who joined the Ober- 
lin faculty as instructor in French 
in 1959, has become the first Mc- 
Candless Professor of French. The 
chair is provided by the estate of 
Ruberta T. McCandless, widow of 
Charles W. McCandless ’94. 


Faculty notes 

Barbara Owens, associate profes- 
sor of music theater, was workshop 
director at the fifth Vermont Opera 
Theater workshop last summer at 
Bennington College. Glenn Parker 
‘77 was musical director and piano 
accompanist. John Freeburg ‘77 
sang baritone and five Oberlin stu- 
dents (tenors Colenton Freeman 
and Frank Farina, sopranos Jody 
Rapport and Allison Vulgamore and 
bass-baritone Daryl Davis) per- 
formed. Ms. Owens has been artis- 
tic director of the Vermont Opera 
Theater since 1973. The Benning- 
ton Banner said the “talented 
young singers and their directors 
turned a barn into the living, pas- 
sionate world that an opera stage 


should be.” 


The National Science Foundation 
has made a grant of $46,500 in 
support of a project entitled “The 
Rational Allocation of Time to 
Electoral Participation” which is 
directed by Associate Professors 
Paul Dawson of the government de- 
partment and Kurt Hausafus and 
James Zinzer of the economics de- 
partment. Their research investi- 
gates the question of why individ- 
uals do or do not engage in electoral 
activities. 


Marcia L. Colish, professor of his- 
tory, has been elected to the execu- 
tive committee of the Ohio Commit- 
tee for Public Programs in the 
Humanities, a state-based program 
of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 


David Egloff, associate professor 
of biology, is coordinator of a Lake 
Erie water sampling project being 
conducted as part of the Northeast 
Ohio Areawide Coordinating Agency 
208 (NOACA) water quality man- 
agement program. 
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Loche Van Atta, professor of psy- 
chology, is directing an_ instruc- 
tional improvement project to im- 
prove and expand lab facilities for 
psychology students. It is funded 
by a $6,800 grant from NSF and 
matching funds from the College. 


David Benzing, professor of biol- 
ogy, was elected to Oberlin City 
Council in November and Dewey 
Ganzel, professor of English, was 
re-elected chairman of Council. 


A new building at the Bermuda 
Biological Station for Research, 
Inc., has been dedicated in the name 
of George T. Scott, professor of biol- 
ogy, who has been president of the 
independent marine research insti- 
tution for nine years. The privately- 
endowed, non-profit station can 
accommodate 50 scientists and/or 
students. It was founded in 1903. 
The new George T. Scott laboratory 
is on the waterfront of the station’s 
campus. 


The Oberlin Baroque Ensemble 
has made its first recording, “Music 
of the French Baroque,” recently re- 
leased by Vox Box. Ensemble 
members are Robert Willoughby, 
Marilyn McDonald, James Caldwell, 
Catharina Meints and Lisa Craw- 
ford. They are assisted by Dana 
Maiben, former student in the Con- 
servatory, and Enid Sutherland who 
teaches and performs in Ann Arbor. 


David S. Boe, dean of the Conser- 
vatory, gave an organ concert at St. 
Martini Church in Bremen, W. Ger- 
many, Oct. 13. The concert was one 
in a series of four early music con- 
certs sponsored by Radio Bremen 
and titled “Pro Musica Antiqua.” 


Auburn U. trustees have approved 
the naming of a room in the Auburn 
School of Education’s Learning Re- 
sources Center for the late Paul 
Scheid who was assistant and as- 
sociate professor of education at 
Oberlin 1948-57. 


Harold Haugh, professor emeritus 
of voice at U. Michigan, delivered 
the 1977 E. Royal Humbert lecture 
on religion and culture at Eureka 
College Nov. 10 and was narrator 
with the Ann Arbor Civic Orchestra 
Nov. 27 in a presentation of Brit- 
ten’s “Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra.” He was assistant pro- 
fessor of singing at Oberlin 1941-48. 
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berlin’s fall sports scene was 

again a paradox — teams full 

of talent and finishes less glow- 
ing than expected. 

The Yeoman gridders, for ex- 
ample, found some pleasant sur- 
prises hidden among a 2-7 record. 
Statistical team improvements and 
a growing core of talent were evi- 
denced in the 1977 season. The two 
wins were over Duquesne (18-17) 
and Hiram (28-27). 

The defeat of Hiram was es- 
pecially impressive in light of 
Hiram’s 55-0 shut-out of Oberlin 
in 1976. Leading the offensive at- 
tack in that contest, and virtually 
throughout the season, was sopho- 
more Gregg Heiden. The Welling- 
ton (Ohio) native quarterbacked the 
squad in grand style — his skill as a 
passer rewarded in his post season 
honors. Among those were desig- 
nations as the Ohio Athletic Con- 
ference’s top passer, a berth on the 
OAC’s all-star honorable mention 
team, and a national ranking as the 
12th leading passer among all Divi- 
sion III competitors. He averaged 
13.2 completions and 150 yards per 
game. 

Three of Oberlin’s wide receivers 
were consistently among the best in 
the conference as well, with Rollie 
Schick usually claiming top billing. 
He caught the majority of Heiden’s 
passes and teamed with him to form 
the OAC’s top offensive duo. Other 
receivers were David Cola, Larry 
Matus and Steve Miller. Cola and 
Matus were among the conference’s 
top wide receivers all season, 
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catching almost five passes each per 
game. Miller, in his rookie season, 
was a conference leader in kickoff 
returns, credited with 38.1 yards of 
offense per outing. 

On defense, coach Dick Riendeau 
applauded sophomores Ken Glenn 
and Michael Spotts. 

As a team, the Yeomen improved 
as well. Total offensive yardage 
nearly doubled — from 1317 yards 
a year ago to 2288 in 1977. The 
bulk of that increase was an im- 
proved rushing attack, led by fresh- 
man Rick Aroney. He alone cov- 
ered 555 yards on the ground this 
season. The team’s gain was from 
213 yards in 1977 to 1,087 this fall. 

Next year’s schedule adds three 
conference opponents. This season, 
only Kenyon, like Oberlin not com- 
peting in the pre-play-off bid, was 
faced. The Lords convincingly de- 
feated the undermanned, under- 
sized, underexperienced Yeomen. 


The volleyball team, which had a 
generally successful season, suc- 
cumbed to the pressures of compe- 
tition at the state playoffs, losing in 
the first round. 

During the regular season, the 
Yeowomen had played to a 9-10 
record with that tally a confusing 
indication of their ability. The team 
faced several large, state-school 
powers to which they lost and many 
smaller schools over which they 


were easy victors. Many Ohio 
schools have very advanced volley- 
ball programs. Such institutions are 
among those which stress competi- 
tion for women in traditional sports 
such as volleyball and basketball, 
whereas Oberlin offers at least 10 
intercollegiate sports, making com- 
petition for athletes strong. 

The squad was considered well- 
talented in all areas, with a lack of 
consistency during matches the 
usual reason for defeats. Size, 
much smaller than that of many of 
the squads faced, was sometimes a 
problem as well. 

At the state tourney, the OC team 
lost to Capital (15-9, 15-5), Mount 
Saint Joseph (15-5, 15-5), and 
Mount Vernon (15-13, 15-2). The 
Yeowomen’s entrance to the play- 
offs was evidence of their legitimacy 
in the state, however, as only 20 
teams of 31 applicants were selected 
to compete. 


The cross country team was faced 
with a rebuilding season this year, 
with only three seniors among its 
ranks. Many of the younger squad 
members are talented but inex- 
perienced, showing promise for fu- 
ture.years. 

The squad finished the season 
with a 3-4 tally, showing competi- 
tiveness despite it’s vulnerabilities. 
The course at Ohio Wesleyan, site 
of the OAC championships, was 
unfortunately hilly. Oberlin’s lack 
of challenging terrain is a recurring 
problem for the team, which leaves 
the area when possible to train 
under conditions more representa- 
tive of competition. 

At OWU, Oberlin finished tenth 
among the 13 teams participating. 
The victor, Mount Union, earned 
its fourth straight title and placed 
numerous runners among the top 
25 — qualifying for national compe- 
tition. Of Oberlin’s 18 racers, only 
Vince Guinn, senior captain, be- 
came eligible for nationals. He 
finished 23rd despite a mid-race 
illness. 


The most successful team was the 
women’s swimming squad. With 
only 12 competitors and a rookie 
coach, the team accomplished mira- 
cles. Although coach Judi Flohr 
predicted competitiveness, the 
squad scored many victories which 
were stunningly decisive. Ober- 
lin’s swimmers were continually 
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recognized among the top teams in 
the small college category. 

At the state competition, the 
team was impressive, registering 
times lower than those predicted 
and qualifying swimmers for both 
regional and large-college meets. 


Tony Osei ’78 had a brilliant soc- 
cer season, and in doing so helped 
the booters to a good showing also. 
After a slow start for both Osei and 
the team, the later season per- 
formances were very competitive. 

The booters scored three losses 
and a tie before shutting-out Capital 
5-0 to begin a winning streak. Be- 
fore that, frequent injuries and the 
lack of an experienced goalie hurt 
the Yeomen. Big wins continued 
until a narrow loss to Wooster, 
winner of the Northern Division 
title and two games in the national 
playoffs before bowing out. 

Interest and talent were in Ober- 
lin’s favor this year as some 60 
players tried out for a spot. Coach 
Fred Shults cut to a 30-member 
roster with strategy centered 
around Tony Oseéei. 

Osei has been a soccer star at 
Oberlin since his arrival, and this, 
his senior year, was no exception. 
He was named to the All-OAC first- 
team for the third year, voted there 
by conference coaches. In addition, 
he was Officially designated the 1977 
season scoring champion, with 15 
goals and six assists. 

Osei leaves his legacy to brother 
Patrick ’80. 


Oberlin hosted this year’s state field 
hockey tournament and lost in the 
second round. The regular season, 
played this year with the state 
tourney in mind, had been good as 
were the Yeowomen’s play-off per- 
formances. 

Jenny Lodge and Jane Meeker 
paced the team, lending both leader- 
ship and scoring power. The team 
had faced stiffer competition this 
season to prepare for the high 
caliber of tournament teams. In 
past years, the team had maintained 
an impressive season record, but 
fallen to teams of greater ability at 
the season’s end. 

In the tourney’s opening round, 
Oberlin beat Kent State 2-1, a good 
showing against a large state school. 
Miami won the second-round battle, 
shutting out the Yeowomen 1-0. 


Alumni 
activities 


Alumni elect new trustee 
Jane Dunlap Highsaw ‘41, who was 
president of the Alumni Association 
in 1974-75, has been elected by 
alumni as a trustee of Oberlin Col- 
lege for a six-year term beginning 
Jan. 1. Her opponent in the election 
which closed Oct. 31 was Sheila B. 
Weber ’66 who was president of the 
Alumni Association in 1976-77. 

Mrs. Highsaw will succeed Wal- 
ter W. Heller ’35 who has served 
on the board of trustees for 12 
years and was ineligible for re-elec- 
tion. She is professor of political 
science at Mt. Vernon College in 
Washington, D.C., and has twice 
been elected to the Alumni Board 
(1952-54 and 1971-76). 

She is president of the Mt. Ver- 
non chapter of the American Assoc- 
iation of University Professors and a 
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member of the executive board of 
the National Capital Area Political 
Science Association. She is active 
in the Women’s National Political 
Caucus, League of Women Voters 
(executive board in D.C.), Urban 
League, NAACP, Potomac Ap- 
palachian Trail Club and Washing- 
ton Oberlin Alumni Association. 


New class trustee 

Thomas G. Dietterich ‘77 of Napier- 
ville, Ill., has been elected to a 
three-year term as trustee of Ober- 
lin College by members of the 
classes of 1976, 1977 and 1978. 
He succeeds Paula R. Newberg ’74. 
Continuing as class trustees are 
Rachel J. Korn ’75 and Jean M. An- 
derson ’76. 

Dietterich now is a student in the 
department of computer science at 
the University of Illinois. While at 
Oberlin he was student systems 
programmer at the Computer Cen- 
ter in 1975-76 and 1976-77 and as- 
sistant to the director of planning 
and research this past summer. His 
other campus activities included 
membership on the math majors 
committee, Long Range Planning 
Committee and Educational Plans 
and Policies Committee. He grad- 
uated with honors in math and is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Trustees at their annual meeting 
Nov. 19 re-elected Martha May- 
field Dalton ‘41, Eric T. Nord and 
John N. Stern ’39 to regular six- 
year terms. 


Next president-elect 
The Alumni Board, at its annual 
meeting in Oberlin Nov. 12-13, elect- 
ed Frances Kaplan Grossman ‘61 to 
take office July 1, 1978, as president- 
elect of the Alumni Association. 
The board re-elected J. Clayton 
Miller ’30 to a second two-year 
term as treasurer and certified 
John D. Elder ’53 and J. Otis Smith 
Jr. ‘63 as candidates for trustee of 
the College in next fall’s election. 
Smith will be seeking re-election 
to a second six-year term. Elder 
will complete his term as president 
of the Alumni Association June 30. 
As previously announced, Fredric 
S. Cohen ’57 will become president 
of the Association July 1. 
Grossman was elected to the 
Alumni Board in 1976, representing 
classes 1956-65. She is associate 
professor of psychology at Boston 
University and previously served 
on the Alumni Board 1965-68. 
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Will receive Alumni Award 

Dorothy M. Smith ’29, an employee 
of Oberlin College for 44 years 
(1930-74) and director of the Of- 


fice of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling from 1948 to 1974, will 
receive the 1978 Alumni Award for 
distinguished service to Oberlin 
College. 

From the time she first went to 
work (on a three-month temporary 
basis) in the admissions office right 
up to the present she has donated 
almost as much time and talent to 
Oberlin during evenings and Sat- 
urdays and Sundays and vacations 
and in retirement as she spent on the 
job during regular working hours in 
various Capacities. 

She transferred from the admis- 
sions office to the “Bureau of Ap- 
pointments” in 1942 and she ran the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement last year while Lanna 
Hagge-Greenberg was on maternity 
leave. She wrote “Ten Thousand 
Strong” items for the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine for so many years that 
many alumni still write to her in 
care of the magazine. She now is in 
her first year of a three-year term 
representing classes prior to 1937 
on the Alumni Board and she also 
conducts bus tours of Oberlin 
whenever the Alumni Office or other 
groups are entertaining visitors. 
It is hard to think of anyone who 
is known to (and knows) more 
Oberlin alumni. 

The award will be given at the 
Alumni Luncheon (the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association) 


next May 28 during Commencement 
Weekend. 

Francis E. Gray ‘17 will receive a 
“Certificate of Appreciation” from 
the Alumni Association for his 
past service as a member of the 
Alumni Board (1969-73) as presi- 
dent of his class (1972-77) and as 
past president of the Saginaw and 
Hartford alumni clubs. 


Local associations 

Oberlinians in Florida will have 
two opportunities to have lunch 
with President Danenberg and his 
wife, Mary Ann (Brezsny) ’48, in 
January. 

On Jan. 14 they will be at the 
Riverside Hotel, 620 E. Las Olas 
Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, and the 
president will discuss “Oberlin To- 
day” following the luncheon. Res- 
ervations should be made with 
Isabel Plumb Raine ’20 at 5480 N.W. 
11th St., Apt. 101, Plantation, Fla. 
res foi Ss 

On Jan. 21 the Danenbergs will 
be at Bradford’s Coach Inn, 1900 
Fourth St. North, St. Petersburg. 
The luncheon costs $4.50 and regis- 
tration is at noon with luncheon 
being served at 12:30 p.m. Reser- 
vations should be made _ before 
Jan. 14 by calling Elizabeth Lusty 
‘47, president of the Suncoast Ober- 
lin Alumni Assn., at 347-3114. 

Oberlinians traveling in Florida 
are urged to make reservations for 
either of the meetings. 


North Carolina alumni held a pot- 
luck picnic at Storybrook Farm, 
southwest of Chapel Hill. The 
planners were Judy Goldstein Mc- 
Lean ’73 and John Horn ’74. 


The Washington, D.C., Association 
is busy lining up housing for the 30 
to 40 Oberlin students who will be 
doing Winter Term projects there in 
January. On Oct. 16, some 45 peo- 
ple braved a torrential downpour to 
hear John Kurtz, emeritus professor 
of German and winner of the 1977 
Alumni Award, speak about John 
Frederic Oberlin. 


Robert M. Longsworth, dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, 
spoke to Chicago alumni Oct. 23 on 
the subject “Oberlin in 1980: the 
Long Range Planning Process.” 
The meeting was held in the home. 
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of Don and Martha Farley ‘48 and 
was organized by Jan Weintraub 
Krass ’71, president of the Chicago 
Association. 


Albany area alumni heard the 
New Hungarian Quartet, with 
Emil Danenberg as guest artist, 
Oct. 23 at SUNY Albany’s Page 
Hall. The alumni group met with 
President Danenberg and members 
of the quartet at a potluck supper 
following the concert. 


Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60, 
executive director of the Alumni 
Association, met with the Oberlin 
Women’s Club in Youngstown, Ohio, 
at their regular fall meeting and 


presented the _ slide-tape show 
“Oberlin Today.” 


Oberlinians in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area previewed the Min- 
nesota Zoological Garden Oct. 27 
with other Small College alumni. 


Bill Moyer ‘52, second trombonist 
and personnel manager for the 
Boston Symphony, led a discussion 
on an “insider’s view of the Boston 
Symphony” during intermission 
and following an open rehearsal of 
the symphony Nov. 9. 


Cleveland area Oberlinians are 
turning their attentions to the 
Alumni Career Counseling program 
and are working with Lanna Hagge- 
Greenberg, director of the Career 
Development and Placement Of- 
fice, and Marty Dugan ’73, assistant 
director of the Alumni Association, 
to work out the mechanics whereby 


Alumni admissions coordinators 


n its effort to attract and enroll the best possible stu- 
dents for admission to Oberlin, the alumni admissions 
rep program now has 32 metropolitan areas in which 
alumni volunteers are actively involved in seeking out 
prospective students, recommending Oberlin to them and 


vice versa. 


Alumni interested in becoming part of this program 
are invited to get in touch with the nearest area coordina- 
If you do not live in a “coordinated” area, write to 
Virginia F. Levi ’70, Office of Admissions, Oberlin College, 


tote 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


MICHIGAN 
Joseph Levin ’59 


Detroit 48226 
(313) 962-5909 


cendra Parks ‘66 


129 Crest; Ann Arbor 48103 


(313) 665-3799 


MINNESOTA 

Carol Stephens ‘69 
4910 Fremont Ave. S. 
Minneapolis 55409 
(612) 824-1348 


MISSOURI 


100 Detroit Bank & Trust Bldg. 


more Cleveland area alumni can as- 
sist Oberlin students in the area of 
career planning and job placement. 
Charles Ruggles ’71 opened his 
home to Cleveland alumni Nov. 10 
to demonstrate the challenging ca- 
reer of an organ builder. Charles 
apprenticed with John Brombaugh 
and is now building an organ for 
St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Highland Heights, Ohio. The pro- 
gram was organized by Flo Mustric 
‘61, president of the Cleveland as- 
sociation. 


Bev McCoy ’74 has been busy sur- 
veying Philadelphia alumni as to the 
kind of activities in which they 
might be interested. 


OHIO 

Doug ’70 & Sue ‘69 Rose 
3494 Raymont; 

University Hts. (Cleveland) 
(216) 932-4247 


Haya Rubin ’75 

3520 Bendemeer 
Cleveland Hts. 44118 
(216) 932-5408 


Richard Oertel ‘64 
3147 Minton Road; Hamilton 
Home: 894-1282; Work: 562-9363 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Don Weyl ’67 


CALIFORNIA 
Donald Joralemon ’74 
7310 Pyramid Drive 
Los Angeles 90046 
(213) 876-3496 


Dee Gibson ’72 
1189 S. Springer Road 
Los Altos 94002 


COLORADO 

Cece Kurtz ‘67 

471 Elm St.; Denver 80220 
Home: 355-3401; Work: 623-6600 


CONNECTICUT 

Rob Frazier ’74 

13 Linden; New Haven 06511 
Home: 624-5850; Work: 242-4431 


Carl Prouty ’70 
86 Library Lane; Simsbury 
(203) 658-6106 


(Southern Conn. and Westchester 
County) 

Doug Maass ’66 

Todd Road, R.D. 3, Katonah, NY 
Home: 232-5794; Work: 769-8991 
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DELAWARE 

Margaret Streicher ‘43 
1409 Jan Drive; Wilmington 
(302) 478-7725 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago South 
Linda Bergman ’72 
5200 S. Dorchester 
(312) 363-8276 


(Chicago North) 
Gerry White ‘65 
1762 N. Larrabee 
Chicago 60614 
Work: 346-5060 


(Chicago West) 

Paul Weegar ‘63 

718 S. Euclid; Elmhurst 

Home: 833-4337; Work: 681-7019 


MARYLAND 

Lee Williams ’55 

209 Goodwood Gardens; 
Baltimore 

(301) 366-8819 


MASSACHUSETTS 

a Vanderpol ’72 

40 Foster St.; Newtonville 

Home: 965-5629; Work: 227-7940 


Delores Riley ’55 
9718 Tennyson; St. Louis 
(314) 426-7043 


NEW JERSEY 

Althea MacWhorter ’54 

85 Jefferson Ave.; Maplewood 
(201) 763-3652 


NEW YORK 

Charles Greene ‘58 

139 Los Robles; Buffalo 14221 
(716) 632-6831 


Lawrence Eric Murphy ‘69 

200 W. 90th St., Apt. 7H 

New York, N.Y. 10024 

Home: 580-2809; Work: 477-9513 


Ann Owens ‘60 
3 Woods End; Pittsford 14534 
(716) 385-1616 


(Westchester County and 
Southern Conn.) 

Doug Maass ’66 

Todd Road, R.D. 3, Katonah 
Home: 232-5794; Work: 769-8991 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Jim Henderson ‘68 
221-] Rippling Stream 
Durham 27704 

(919) 471-3340 


3330 West Penn; Philadelphia 
Home: 688-2390; Work: 568-3833 


Kim Beamon ‘60 
Box 24, Radnor 19087 
(215) 688-0664 


Sue ARE ‘70 
5846 Alderson; Pittsburgh 
(412) 421-4169 


WASHINGTON, D.C., AREA 
Sue Troy '76 

509 Constitution Ave. N.E. 
(202) 544-3683 


(Maryland) 

Judy Cook ’70 

2010 Hannon; Hyattsville 
(301) 422-4675 


(Virginia) 

Charles Delaplane ‘61 

715 S. Washington St. Apt. B-15; 
Alexandria 22314 

Home: (703) 548-5163; 

Work: (202) 447-7797 


(All areas) 

Bob Plows ‘67 

4717 46th St. N.W. 

Home: 966-5359; Work: 452-3946 
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Pittsburgh alumni and_ friends 
were to meet on the Chatham Col- 
lege campus Dec. 4 to hear four 
alumni discuss their impressions of 
Pittsburgh from the point of view 
of their work and values. Partici- 
pants and subject matter: John E. 
Faulkner ‘42 on the state of scien- 
tific and industrial research, Rev. C. 
Leroy Hacker ‘38 on community 
leadership and organization, Janet 
Jacobs ‘44 on education and David 
G. Wilkins “61 on the arts. The 
Pittsburgh association is trying to 
revive itself after several years of 
dormancy and Oberlinians willing 
to provide leadership are urged to 
notify Martin Hamburger ’49 at 6815 
Reynolds St., Pittsburgh 15208. 


Alumni in Oberlin and Lorain 
County held a special dinner-theater 
evening Dec. 4 which featured din- 
ner at the Rathskeller prior to a 
student musical adaptation of Diane 
Vreuls’ novel “Are We There Yet?” 
Ms. Vreuls, assistant professor of 
creative writing, composer Jeff 
Lunden ’79 and members of the 
cast joined the diners during des- 
sert to discuss the production. 


Dick Rodstein ‘71, free-lance narrator 
and voice-actor, narrated Stravinsky's 
“L’Histoire du Soldat” in Finney Chapel 
Dec. 9 when the Oberlin Wind Ensemble, 
conducted by Gene Young ‘60, associate 
professor of trumpet and wind ensemble, 
presented an all-Stravinsky concert. 
Rodstein narrated L’Histoire in 1970 and 
1971 as an undergraduate. 
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Simple good sense 
Having read Bea Camp’s article about 
split-time faculty (TWO HEADS ARE 
BETTER THAN ONE, Sep-Oct 1977), I am 
especially proud to be an Oberlinian. 
Once again, Oberlin is leading with a 
policy of justice and simple good sense. 
As an historian just starting out in the 
profession, I have altogether too many 
friends from graduate school still look- 
ing for jobs teaching in universities. 
While this is partly due to the horrible 
job market, it is also often the result of 
having made the terrible mistake of 
marrying within the same field or of 
bearing children entitled to someone's 
full-time attention. 
The split-position has always seemed 
a good answer to these, and other, situ- 
ations, yet it never seemed to be con- 
sidered at many places. So it is partic- 
ularly pleasant to learn that it is being 
used, not just somewhere, but at Ober- 
lin, and with good results! 
SARA W. TUCKER ‘68 
Topeka, Kan. 


Devadoss fund grows 

Those of us who are working to help 
the Devadoss family (A FAMILY IN NEED, 
March-April 1977) wish to express our 
deep appreciation to your readers. 
Since publication of the article, we have 
raised more than $4,000 through dona- 
tions and cookbook sales, giving us 
$7,500 toward our goal of $12,000. 

Planning has already begun in India 
with an eye to begin building the duplex 
home for the Devadosses as soon as 
possible. The shell of the house will 
be built first with completion depending 
upon raising the balance of the neces- 
sary funds. 

Through letters to former residents of 
Asia House (where Mahema Devadoss 
was director 1970-72) asking them to 
aid us in selling Asia House Cookbooks 
(see advertisement on Page 41) to their 


non-Oberlin friends, we have been ex- 
panding our fund-raising efforts. 
If other readers wish to help in this 
venture, they need only to write to the 
Devadoss Fund, c/o Asia House Cook- 
book, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 

We will furnish a sample copy of the 
cookbook for anyone’s use in selling this 
attractive and useful item. Again, we 
thank all of those Oberlinians who have 
so generously responded to the Deva- 
dosses’ plight. Truly the Oberlin fam- 
ily is a caring one. 

LARRY SHINN 
Associate Professor of Religion 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Mount Oberlin rediscovered 
During a trip to the West Coast this 
past summer, I had the opportunity to 
snap this photograph. 
Amy L. KANNER ’75 
Philadelphia 


We are pleased to reproduce this photo of Mt. 
Oberlin in Northwestern Montana near the 
center of Glacier National Park. The 8,100- 
foot mountain was discovered by Lyman B. 


Sperry ‘83h, who attended the Academy 
1860-64. It is a spur of the Continential 
Divide and this photo shows the mountain's 
eastern slope. Dr. Sperry helped Harold King 
‘05 and Wesley Frost ‘07 name the mountain 
in August 1905. Previous photos have been 
shown in the December 1911 issue and on 
the cover of the December 1946 issue.—Ed. 


$100 gift acknowledged 
Last spring when gifts to the Student 
Challenge Fund were submitted to the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine (TAPPAN SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK, May-June 1977) the Oberlin 
Gay Union’s $100 gift was inadvertently 

omitted. 

JACKSON THATCHER ‘78 
Administrative Assistant 
S.C.O.R.E. (Student Committee 
at Oberlin to Retain its Excellence) 


Oberlin, Ohio 
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No freshman photos? 

After Anne and I both read the Sep-Oct 
1977 issue (the day it arrived, of course), 
I said to her: “Did you notice anything?” 

And she replied: “Yes, they dropped 
the pictures.” She meant the photos of 
alumni freshmen. 

I asked: “What do you think of that?” 

She said: “I want the pictures.” 

End of dialogue. 

I think she’s right. I certainly want 
to see both names and pictures, and | 
think most people do. I want to see 
what my old friends’ children look like. 
It’s not enough just to have the names. 
Nothing contributes to a sense of con- 
tinuity with Oberlin more than seeing 
that your friends’ kids are now walking 
where you walked 30 years ago. 

JAMES K. SUNSHINE “49 
Providence, R.I. 


The Admissions Office has stopped asking pro- 
spective students to submit photos and this is 
why we had none to show this year. We are 
hoping that a way can be found to encourage 
sons and daughters of alumni to send photos 
to the magazine, possibly with their letter of 
intent to enroll.—Ed. 


Answer to a phone call 

I accept your apology (for printing her 
obituary in the Sep-Oct issue, see LOSSES 
IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY, this issue) and 
wish to relieve you of any embarrass- 
ment. 

I have just driven 1,400 miles alone 
from my apartment in Youngstown, 
Ohio, to my home in Florida through 
torrential rains in the Tennessee moun- 
tains and in Georgia. As is my custom, 
I visit and call several people en route. 

I have learned (1) how many people 
read the Oberlin Alumni Magazine and 
(2) what a remarkable number of my 
friends seem pleased that I’m. still 
around, speaking and singing. I look 
forward to my 55th in May. 

MARTHA BAILEY FOWLER ‘23 
Naples, Fla. 


New wine in old jugs? 
Prof. Frank’s article (HOW COULD ONE PER- 
SON DO ALL THIS? July-August 1977) was 
a very credible statement of what a 
lifetime of academic devotion to learn- 
ing in one setting can accomplish. 

Neglected, however, was reference to 
the strong influence of Prof. Holbrook 
on the decision of trustees to eliminate 
the Graduate School of Theology from 
the Oberlin galaxy. This, perhaps, is 
the crowning achievement of his phi- 
losophy as it seems to have added great 
impetus to the quest for new systems of 
value, “new wine in old jugs” as it were, 
at Oberlin. 

One day we may read of an Oberlin 
mathematical art historian who will 
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propose broadening the scope of art ap- 
preciation in all student learning so that 
the Art Department-Museum of old, and 
its rather specialized instructional phi- 
losophy could appear outdated. That 
day, alas, I would not relish. 

Whether the gain in the department 
of religion offsets the loss to areas of 
more formal religion by Oberlin’s Semi- 
nary seminal decision is too early to de- 
cide. However, it should be noted in 
any study of the far reaching effects of 
a policy maker of such stature as Prof. 
Holbrook. 

HartTLey T. NUTTING ‘60t 
Oakland, Maine 


There is no eviaence that Clyde Holbrook 
urged the “semination of the seminary.” He 
did, in 1968 (three years after the trustee 
decision), tell alumni that closing of the GST 
was “more progressive than it seemed at 
first,” when he noted that the American 
Association of Theological Schools had closed 
a two-year study by concluding that “the 
typical seminary today is too small to be an ef- 
fective institution of professional education” 
and recommending that seminaries be relocated 
around great universities in large metropolitan 
centers. There still are many, including Prof. 
Frank, who think that Oberlin ought not to 
have closed the GST. It did, however, and 
that makes the 1965 trustee decision more 
difficult to assess and easier to argue about. 
What remains at Oberlin is one of the strongest 
undergraduate religion departments in the 


U.S.—Ed. 


Woops 
Concerning Oberlin’s record in the 
competition for Churchill and Marshall 
scholarships (STUDENT AWARDS ROUND- 
UP FOR 1976-77, Sep-Oct 1977), my 
comment was that we have been unsuc- 
cessful in this decade (the 1970’s). 
Richard Cooper ’56 and at least one 
graduate in the early 1960’s have kept 
us from being shut out altogether from 
the Marshall scholarships. But we 
should have more Oberlin students 
applying for these opportunities for 
graduate study in Great Britain. 
THOMAS F, SHERMAN ‘56 
Associate Professor of Biology 
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To Dale A. Copps ’67: 

I’m sorry that you didn’t get your blurb 
into the Class of 1967 Directory. It 
was grand of you, however, to share 
your past ten-year history (A LETTER TO 
MY CLASSMATES, July-August 1977) with 
all 30,000 of us insatiably curious 
alumni. 

Surely you don’t consider your class- 
mates’ efforts as. “journalistic sado- 
masochism.” Don’t you know that we 
wrote those paragraphical bios for the 


amazement and amusement of long- 
lost friends like you? You should have 
savored those beautiful, blue pages as 
though they were a bottle of delicate, 
ten-year-old wine, sipping only a bit at 
atime. You churl, you drank the whole 
bottle at once. No wonder that you suf- 

fered a miserable hangover. 
BARBARA FETROW SUHRSTEDT ‘67 
Watertown, Mass. 


P.S. to Dale Copps 

Will you please inform Dale Copps, be- 
fore this thing goes any further, that 
in music (even when “nasalized”) fifths 
are never “major”? They are always 
“perfect.” Why? Because inverted, 
they remain perfect — and that’s a 
“neat” musical trick. Although I am 
presently at the sedate age of 84 years, 
I managed several chuckles and snick- 
ers, and a couple of “ha-ha’s” from his 
clever “letter.” 

I, too, was once lost for 25 years in 
the Oberlin alumni files, but was finally 
exhumed and restored to life. Best 
wishes to Dale and to the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

ANNA THORNBURG SMITH ‘20 
Garden Grove, Calif. 


Degree of concern? 

It has been my observation that Oberlin 
(Forever!) has held to the paragon of 
equal (and more specially, co-ed) educa- 
tional opportunity for women, deviating 
not, to be sure, at commencement time. 
Unless I am misinformed, it is a 
bachelor’s degree that each female can- 
didate has been awarded rather than a 

sex-biased spinster’s degree! 
Harvey M. CLINGMAN ‘35 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Opened secrets 

I was sad to read of the death of Richard 
S. Buck, former director of the Inter- 
museum Conservation Laboratory 
(LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY, July- 
August 1977). 

Mr. Buck kindly agreed to be my ad- 
visor during Oberlin’s first Winter Term 
in January 1969. I was an unpromising 
art history student at that time. Nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Buck patiently tutored 
me in the practices of early Italian tem- 
pera painting and he let me watch over 
his shoulder as he examined one such 
painting, Matiotto di Nardo’s Adoration 
of the Magi. 

He generously opened the secrets of 
his special metier for me. Exploring 
his laboratory in the Allen Museum 
basement excited me because I felt in- 
cluded in Mr. Buck’s world which lit- 
erally and figuratively supported the art 
and the scholarship in the building 
above us. 

Eric B. Nye “70 
China Lake, Calif. 
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Thanks to faculty 
My daughter, Florina Sze-fong Tseng 
‘76, has been admitted to the Veteri- 
nary Medical School of Cornell Univer- 
sity and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to say thanks to all the Oberlin 
faculty members who prepared her so 
well to meet this new challenge. 
HsIANG LEN TSENG, M.D. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Applauds football coach 

I hope that the article by Richard P. 
Riendeau (AN OVERDUE ANALYSIS OF 
FOOTBALL March-April 1977) will elicit 
much favorable response. 

I am very much interested in athletics 
at Oberlin and I have been involved in 
them since grade school days when I 
was a member of the Shawnee-Crescents 
coached by George Wood. At Oberlin 
High School I played on two Little Big 
Seven championship teams and on 
teams at Oberlin College that lost only 
to Miami U. 

I was a teacher and coach in the 
Greater Cleveland area for 37 years, the 
last 23 at Berea High School. During 
this time I had many outstanding ath- 
letes, some of whom I could have in- 
terested in Oberlin if Oberlin had had a 
sensible athletic program. Since my re- 
tirement I am constantly being reminded 
by friends that their college had de- 
feated Oberlin by a ridiculous score. 
The low regard for athletics at Oberlin 
is the reason I don’t give to the Annual 
Fund. 

Haro_pD C. Morris ’28 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Recruiting’s a mistake 

It would be a serious mistake to devote 
the resources of Oberlin College to re- 
cruiting football players (or players for 
any other sport). Among other things, 
it would threaten Oberlin’s  well- 
rounded sports program. While most 
colleges concentrate on sports for a 
few, and offer spectatorship to the rest, 
Oberlin has a long tradition of a well- 
rounded sports program with a high 
percentage of participation. We field 
more teams than many a university. 

If football were important to the 
Oberlin student body they would show 
up for practice. When I was on the 
cross country team there were 20-30 
out for regular practice with little or no 
recruitment program. I don’t see the 
benefit to students, alumni or anyone 
else of artificially making a sport im- 
portant by outside recruitment. Win- 
ning is, of course, important to those 
who participate, but I don’t think a 
winning football team is important to 
the image Oberlin wants to have. 

JOHN TANNER Jr. ‘51 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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There was joy in 1950 

Here is my check for the Annual Fund. 
It is no coincidence that Oberlin has 
not received checks from me in recent 
years, nor has it received my scholar 
athletes. 

In response to Coach Riendeau’s ar- 
ticle, permit me to comment on the 
atmosphere and the “joy” prevailing 
during the late ’40’s and the camara- 
derie which produced the 1950 winning 
football team. 

There was a lot of self-respect and 
mutual regard on that team. We 
scrubbed pots and pans, waited tables 
and took pre-induction Army _physi- 
cals together. We suffered through 
broken legs and noses, separated 
shoulders, torn knees and other mis- 
fortunes. Members of that football 
team were also standout participants 
on the track, tennis, basketball, la- 
crosse and baseball teams. 

We had such depth that a second team 
end was named “Little All American” 
that year. There were 140-lb. “giants” 
who saw very little game time, yet never 
missed a practice. 

That team had character as well as 
characters — Agamemnon, the Duke, 
Stubby, Toby, Man Mountain, the 
Preacher and_ others little noted. 
Those “jocks” today are surgeons, law- 
yers, ministers, business executives, 
professors, etc. Three of our team- 
mates died before reaching their full 
potential. 

Win, lose or draw, “Wild Bill” Stev- 
enson was a welcomed visitor to the 
locker room following each home 
game. 

Yes, Coach Riendeau, there was joy 
on that team. It’s regrettable that so 
few who followed could experience it. 
Our lives were enriched through hard 
work, self-discipline, sacrifice, adver- 
sity and the pride which comes from 
winning. We were privileged to call 
Doc Nick, Knute, Bib, Guy and Bob 
“coach” and lifelong friends. 

THOMAS A. PALMER ‘51 
Villanova, Pa. 


Too costly an investment? 
I find myself unsympathetic to Coach 
Riendeau’s efforts to persuade his read- 
ers to support the revitalization of the 
Oberlin football program. I am uncon- 
vinced that a successful football pro- 
gram will add a great deal of “joy” to 
the student body or will cause alumni 
to loosen their purse strings. Even if 
these outcomes were assured, I’m not 
sure that the investment of time and 
money necessary to bring about such 
results would be beneficial in terms of 
the total athletic program at Oberlin. 
While I can’t fault Coach Riendeau 
for wanting to strive for excellence in 
his assigned duties as football coach, 
| have to wonder if he has the time and 


energy to be faithful to the standards 
of excellence required in his other as- 
signments of teaching in the activity and 
major programs. Recruiting of the 
magnitude to which Coach Riendeau 
refers in his article can easily become an 
all-consuming activity. If and when 
conflicts of time and energy occur, the 
students not involved in the football 
program would undoubtedly be short- 
changed. 

The above issue is really peripheral 
to the fundamental question of whether 
Oberlin College can continue to be an 
institution of high quality if it upgrades 
its football program through increased 
recruiting efforts and by scheduling 
more difficult opponents. I believe 
such an arrangement is possible, but I 
also believe that Oberlin College in gen- 
eral and its athletic program in partic- 
ular would thrive to a greater extent 
without the burden of trying to main- 
tain a football program. If overly stren- 
uous efforts are necessary to keep any 
college program (football, in this case) 
alive and healthy, then serious con- 
sideration should be given to allowing 
that program to die a natural death. 
The resources required to provide a 
basic life-support system for a dying pro- 
gram ought to be diverted to the enrich- 
ment of other existing programs in 
which there is considerable interest (in- 
structional, intramural, or _ intercol- 
legiate) or to the establishment of new 
programs which would benefit a differ- 
ent segment of the student population. 

If intercollegiate football cannot 
exist at Oberlin without heroic and ex- 
pensive efforts to keep it alive, then it 
should be allowed to pass from the 
scene. The argument that other high- 
quality institutions can sponsor success- 
ful football programs is spurious. If 
Oberlin is unable to maintain a good 
football program at a reasonable cost, 
football should be dropped. 

I continue to care about Oberlin 
College and its future. My caring, how- 
ever, is not dependent on the existence 
of a football team at Oberlin. I care 
more about students of both sexes and 
all ability levels having an opportunity 
to explore and discover their own physi- 
cal capabilities. They should experi- 
ence the joy of their own participation 
in sport rather than merely enjoying 
watching someone else participate. If 
those kinds of opportunities for active 
participation are not currently available 
because of a lack of personnel and 
money available to the physical educa- 
tion department, I believe the reallo- 
cation of resources from intercollegiate 
football to other programs is in order. 

Curtis A. Coutts ‘58 
Vestal, N.Y. 


Emeritus Faculty 


HERBERT G. May, Oct. 7 in Jacksonville, Fla., 
in an automobile accident. 

The Rev. Dr. May joined the Graduate 
School of Theology faculty in 1934 as associ- 
ate professor of Old Testament languages 
and literature and was appointed Charles 
G. Finney professor in 1946. After the GST 
was transferred to Vanderbilt in 1966, he held 
a joint professorship, teaching the fall se- 
mester at Vanderbilt and returning to Oberlin 
each spring to teach Old Testament literature 
and Palestinian archeology until his retire- 
ment in 1970. Since then, he had been 
visiting professor of Old Testament at Yale 
Divinity School and distinguished professor 
at Oberlin (1973). In 1976 the College 
awarded him the honorary L.H.D. 

An internationally known Biblical schol- 
ar, he was named to the Revised Standard 
Version Bible Committee in 1946 and he 
served as chairman 1966-75. Since 1975 he 
had been vice chairman and head of the Old 
Testament section. Dr. May and the late 
Luther Weigle, then dean of Yale Divinity 
School and RSV chairman, took major re- 
sponsibility for the Old Testament text which 
was published with the previously revised 
New Testament as the Revised Standard Version 
Bible (1952). From 1972 to 1976, at the invi- 
tation of President Fuller, the RSV Com- 
mittee was housed at Oberlin. 

Following publication of the Oxford Anno- 
tated Bible (1962) co-edited with Bruce 
Metzger of Princeton, Dr. May was a member 
of a joint committee of Catholic and Prot- 
estant scholars who negotiated minor 
changes and additions to this edition which 
gained the approval of Cardinal Cushing of 
Boston in 1966. For the first time since the 
Reformation, Catholics and Protestants had 
the same Scriptures and shared the Old 
Testament with Jews. In 1973 Dr. May 
chaired the RSV Committee that produced 
the RSV Common Bible, the first to be used by 
Roman Catholics, Protestants and the East- 
ern Orthodox Church. May and Metzger’s 
New Oxford Annotated Bible With Apocrypha was 
released last spring. 

Dr. May’s published works, numbering 
more than 200 items, appeared in many 
scholarly journals and reference volumes 
such as Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Reli- 
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gious Knowledge, Peake's Commentary on the Bible 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica. He was co-editor 
of the Oxford Bible Atlas and the Interpreter’s 
Dictionary of the Bible and author of Our English 
Bible in the Making, Ezekiel: Introduction and Exe- 
gesis and Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult. 

A native of Fair Haven, Vt., Dr. May gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan U. (1927) and received 
the M.A. (1929) and the Ph.D. from U. Chi- 
cago (1931). He earned the B.D. from Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary in 1930 and the 
D.D. from Wesleyan in 1952. During the 
1930’s he was part of the U. Chicago arche- 
ological expedition to the Megiddo in Pales- 
tine. Later he did archeological, historical 
and geographical research in Greece and 
the Middle East. 

Dr. May was a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and numerous professional organizations 
including the Society of Biblical Literature 
(president, 1962), American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research (trustee, 1955-64), American 
Oriental Society (president Mid-West, 1947), 
American Archeological Society and Ameri- 
can Academy of Religion. He was a longtime 
member of First Church and the Oberlin 
Rotary Club. 

Dr. May’s wife, Helen, died Nov. 3 in Jack- 
sonville following an_ illness of several 
months. They leave daughters Mrs. Gola 
Deem and Mrs. Gayle Salsberry, six grand- 
children and three great-grandchildren. Dr. 
May leaves a brother, John. 


1907 


E. MIcHAEL HOFFMAN, Sept. 20 in 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., where he and his 
wife, the former Olivia C. Hayes ‘10, have re- 
sided since 1966. Known as “Uncle Mike” 
to thousands of boys over the years, he was 
associated with YMCA’s in Toledo, Ohio, 
New York City, Chicago and Salisbury, N.C. 
During WWI he was sent to Manchuria as 
a YMCA officer attached to the U.S. forces 
supporting Koltchak’s White Russian Army. 
In 1925 he accepted a position teaching gen- 
eral science and Bible classes at the Foun- 
dation School of Berea College in Kentucky 
and continued his work with boys groups 
like Hi-Y on a volunteer basis. 

Beginning in 1928 he was also associate 
director of Camp Sequoyah, a YMCA camp 
in Black Mountain, N.C. When he retired 
from Berea in 1944, he moved his family to 
North Carolina to devote more time to the 
camp’s programs, particularly those relating 
to American Indian lore and _ dances. 
Sequoyah became and remains nationally 
known for the quality and authenticity of its 
Indian lore program. 

In Black Mountain, Mr. Hoffman had more 
time for musical composition, a life long 
avocation. He wrote several songs, one of 
which, Hymn for Home, has been incorpo- 
rated in the hymnal of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of West Tisbury, Mass., and is 
often sung there. His boyhood experiences 
in Elk Point, S.D., inspired his most ambitious 
work, an orchestral suite entitled Prairie Boy, 
which includes themes from _ traditional 
American Indian songs. The suite has been 
performed by the Berea (Ky.) Civic Orchestra 
and the North Carolina Symphony. 

In addition to his wife, he leaves a son, 
Michael ‘35, a daughter, Jean S. Wexler ’42, 
two grandsons and four great-grandsons. 


1910 


FLORENCE KENT BELDING, Sept. 16 in Iola, Kan. 
After receiving the M.A. in English from U. 
Kansas (1924), she joined the faculty at Iola 
Junior College where she taught until her re- 
tirement in 1956. She was a past president 
of the Kansas Association of Teachers of 
English and of the Iola Teachers Association. 
In 1956 she was given the Master Teacher’s 
Award by the Kansas State Teachers’ College 
at Emporia and the previous year she was se- 
lected Woman of the Year by the lola Busi- 
ness and Professional Women. 

A member of the Iola First Presbyterian 
Church for 51 years, she was an elder, a 
Sunday school teacher, choir member and 
director of music for the primary-junior de- 
partment. She also served for eight years on 
the Iola Public Library Board. 

Mrs. Belding was born in Pleasanton, Kan., 
June 26, 1889. She was the daughter of 
Amos M. Kent who graduated from Oberlin 
in 1885. She leaves a sister, Clara Kent. 
Her only child, A. Harper, died of blood 
poisoning in 1928 at age 14. 


1911 


Dorotny S. BLAKE, Sept. 4 in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where she was born in 1889. From 
1919 until her retirement in 1953 she taught 
English and Latin at Union High School in 
Grand Rapids. Earlier she was principal for 
two years at Hesperia (Mich.) High School 
and taught Latin and German for several 
years in Lowell, Mich. She received the M.A. 
from Radcliffe in 1943. 

Miss Blake’s professional affiliations in- 
cluded membership on the National Educa- 
tion Association’s committee on_ teacher 
preparation and chairmanship of the clas- 
sical section of the Michigan Education 
Association. She was a member of the 
League of Women Voters, the DAR, the 
Grand Rapids Symphony Society and the 
Women’s City Club. In 1946 and 1947 she 
was president of the Grand Rapids Oberlin 
Club. 

Her sister, Barbara (Mrs. Joseph S. Wil- 
son), who attended Oberlin 1913-15, is 
deceased. 


1915 


GEORGE S. BREWER, Sept. 16 in Erie, Pa., 
where he was born in 1891. After gradu- 
ating from Oberlin, he completed the B.S. in 
chemical engineering at M.I.T. (1918) and 
worked in the Army’s chemical warfare di- 
vision in Philadelphia during WWI. Re- 
turning to Erie in 1919, he was a draftsman 
for a year at Erie City Iron Works, a manu- 
facturer of steam engines and boilers. In 
1920 he took a job with the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines in Pittsburgh, testing the combus- 
tion process in steam boilers, coke ovens, zinc 
smelters and oil burners. During the next 
seven years he also did research in the oil 
fields of Oklahoma and Missouri and did an 
extensive fuel survey of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr. Brewer accepted an engineering posi- 
tion with the American Meter Co. of Erie 
in 1928 and remained there until his retire- 
ment in 1961. Involved in the production 
of gas flow and control equipment, he de- 
veloped procedures to facilitate the reading 
of circular charts on orifice meters, an in- 
strument to monitor specific gravity of gas in 
a pipeline and a gas pressure regulator. 
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Following his retirement he was secre- 
tary of the Erie County Historical Society 
for ten years and in recent years began to 
write “Sketches of Erie, Old and New,” a 
history of local transportation, utilities and 
banking. He was also interested in ceramics, 
building a gas-fire kiln and producing fine 
porcelain from the initial mining of the clay 
to the finished product. 

Mr. Brewer was a charter member and 
elder of the Church of the Covenant, a 
member of Commonwealth Lodge No. 695 F 
& AM and Mt. Olivet Commandry No. 30. 
For the past two years he was class agent 
for the Oberlin Annual Fund. 

He leaves his wife, Katharine Sternberg 
Brewer ‘26, children Rev. Charles, Edward 
‘60 and Mrs. Alice Nunn, brother Francis ‘16 
and six grandchildren. The Brewers were 
married in 1927. 


AuprREY HayYDEN GraDLeE, Oct. 14 in Santa 
Monica, Calif. Former director of the Mis- 
souri Commission for the Blind and execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, she received the 
honorary LL.D. from Oberlin (1945) for “faith 
in the scientific methods of treating the eyes, 
her extraordinary skill in winning cooperation 
of welfare agencies and school boards, and 
getting appropriations from the state legis- 
lature to bring into being sight-saving classes, 
eye testing projects, better lighting in school 
rooms and clinics for the treatment of eye 
diseases.” 

Early in her career, Mrs. Gradle did studies 
of the Missouri and the Illinois blind pen- 
sion rolls, finding that many cases of blind- 
ness were caused by trachoma (infectious 
conjunctivitis) and opthalmia in newborn in- 
fants. Beginning in 1929 she lobbied for 
legislation mandating the use of silver ni- 
trate drops in the eyes of newborns. Re- 
fusing to be defeated when the governor 
vetoed the initial bill in 1931, she waged a 
statewide educational campaign on the issue 
during the next two years which resulted in 
the passage of the law in 1933. Similar 
battles were won in the Illinois legislature 
with the state agreeing to underwrite the 
treatment of trachoma by establishing out- 
patient clinics, to ban the sale of fireworks 
and to set up programs for routine eye test- 
ing in the public schools. 

Between 1941 and 1945 Mrs. Gradle also 
found time to serve as a board member of 
the Chicago Council of Social Agencies and to 
chair its publicity committee, to be a board 
member of the Chicago League for the Hard 
to Hearing, and to chair the Chicago chaptér 
of the American Association of Social Work- 
ers. 

Although she resigned the Illinois post in 
1945 to marry Chicago opthalmologist Dr. 
Harry S. Gradle, she continued her work by 
founding the Southern California Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, serving on its 
board of directors for many years. At the 
time of her death, she was honorary presi- 
dent. She also used her retirement to work 
for research grants, primarily for the study 
and cure of retrolental fibroplasia (an _ail- 
ment in newborns). 

In 1953 Mrs. Gradle was appointed to 
the board of directors of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness and a 
year later she received two awards for her 
outstanding contributions to the conservation 
of vision and the prevention of blindness. 
The St. Louis Society for the Blind gave her 
the Leslie Dana Gold Medal, an award which 
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her husband had received in 1946, and the 
Pan-American Association of Opthalmology 
honored her at its annual meeting in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Mrs. Gradle was a consultant 
to this association founded by her husband. 

Born in Manistee, Mich., May 10, 1891, 
Mrs. Gradle grew up in Oberlin at the family 
home, 310 East College. After graduating 
from Oberlin, she was a social worker at 
Sleighton Farm, a home for delinquent girls 
in Darling, Pa. In 1920-22 she was execu- 
tive director of the community health center 
in Bryn Mawr, Pa., and then accepted a sim- 
ilar position for two years in Jenkintown, 
Pa. She headed the Missouri Commission 
for the Blind 1925-27. 

She leaves a sister, Verda ‘20k (Mrs. 
George H. Armacost), 11 nieces and neph- 
ews and two cousins, Mrs. Alice Hough and 
Mrs. Lucy Chaffee. Her husband and her sis- 
ter, Eldah ‘13k (Mrs. Lawrence Lancashire), 
are deceased. 
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Rev. KENNETH S. Beam, t, at his home in 
San Diego. Born in Powhatan, Ohio, Aug. 15, 
1888, he graduated from Washington and Jef- 
ferson College in 1911. Prior to enrolling in 
the Graduate School of Theology, he did 
YMCA work in Japan and returned to Tokyo 
1917-22 as executive secretary of the Council 
on International Relations, American Board 
of Missions (Congregational). He and Flor- 
ence Newell, a 1912 graduate of the Acad- 
emy, were married in 1913. They had six 
children. Mrs. Beam died in 1945. 

From 1923 to 1931 the Rev. Mr. Beam 
worked in various capacities for the Califor- 
nia Federation of Churches. During this 
time he became increasingly interested in the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. He was 
Los Angeles field secretary for the New 
York-based National Probation Association 
1936-38. After completing a survey of co- 
ordinating councils for the California De- 
partment of Education in 1938, he helped 
organize social welfare groups into regional 
councils throughout the state for several 
years before becoming director of the San 
Diego County Coordinating Councils. 

He edited A Community Approach To Delin- 
quency Prevention and wrote Community Co- 
operation for Social Welfare and A Guide to Com- 
munity Coordination. He and Kenyon Scudder 
‘13 were co-authors of The Twenty Billion Dol- 
lar Challenge, a book aimed at establishing 
nationally-coordinated community action 
programs to combat delinquency. 

He leaves his second wife, the former 
Marie E. Myers, whom he married in 1948. 


RutH HeTER BUCKINGHAM, Sept. 21 in Ak- 
ron, Ohio. Born in Monroeville, Ohio, Oct. 
4, 1895, she had resided in Akron since her 
marriage in 1959 to Lisle M. Buckingham, 
widower of her sister Mildred ‘19. A 
former music teacher and _ soloist, Mrs. 
Buckingham was a member of the Akron 
Friends of Music, St. Cecilia Choral Club, 
Tuesday Musical Club, DAR, Norwalk and 
Ohio State Garden Clubs, the women’s 
boards of Akron General Medical Center and 
U. Akron, and Rotary Anns. She leaves 


her husband. 


PercIVAL F. JOHNSON, Sept. 14 in ‘Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, after several years of 
failing health. He was born in Middletown 
May 11, 1896. After serving in the Navy 
during WWI and spending several years 


in YMCA work in Cleveland, he returned 
to his hometown as a salesman/manager 
of his father’s drugstore. 

In 1939 he became the manager of the 
Middletown office of the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation, a position he 
held until his retirement in 1966. He was 
past president of the Ohio chapter of the 
International Association of Public Em- 
ployee Services and the Middletown Per- 
sonnel Services Assn. and vice commander 
of American Legion Post 218. An elder 
for many years at the First Presbyterian 
Church, he headed the Middletown Council 
of Churches in 1966. 

Mr. Johnson leaves his wife, the former 
Austa Hutchcroft whom he married in 1968, 
children Rev. Jay ‘44 and Priscilla, step- 
daughters Mrs. Marilyn Oeming and 
Mrs. Anne Javier, sister Mrs. Margaret Eddy, 
ten grandchildren and a great-grandchild. 
His first wife, Mary Stapp Johnson, died 
in 1967. 


1918 


Auice Nutr Hyatt, Sept. 29 at her home 
in Rockville, Md. An official with the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau for more than 30 years, 
she was chief of special services in the 
bureau's social science division from 1945 
until her retirement in 1957. She was a 
member of the commission which revised the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act, a member of 
the U.S. group working with the United Na- 
tions on juvenile delinquency and a 
consultant to the juvenile court of Mont- 
gomery County, Md. In 1956 she re- 
ceived the HEW Superior Service Award. 

Mrs. Hyatt served on the executive com- 
mittees of the D.C. chapters of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers and the 
Federal Workers of America. She was a 
former member of the social legislation and 
the delinquency sections of the National 
Conference of Social Work and was a mem- 
ber of the American Public Welfare and 
the National Probations and Parole As- 
sociations. 

Born in Newcastle-on-Tyre, England, Oct. 
20, 1896, she did casework for the Cleve- 
land Red Cross and the Youngstown (Ohio) 


Children’s Service Bureau prior to re- 
ceiving the M.S. from Western Reserve 
(1924). She was the widow of Carl B. 


Hyatt, former assistant commissioner of 
immigration and naturalization, U.S. Dept. 
of Justice. 

Mrs. Hyatt leaves three stepchildren, 


eight grandchildren and three great grand- 
children. 


1919 


Eva Kurtz Gurist, June 11 in Glendale, 
Calif., where she had resided since 1922. 
Born in Colo, Iowa, June 22, 1897, she re- 
turned to Iowa to teach in 1919 and headed 
the piano department at Iowa State Col- 
lege in Ames 1920-21. Following her 
marriage to Orrie E. Ghrist, M.D., in 1921, 
she studied organ and piano in Vienna for 
a year before settling in Glendale. 

Mrs. Ghrist was the organist at the First 
Baptist Church for 50 years and taught 
organ and piano until a heart attack in 1956 
forced her to give up private teaching. 
Over the years, the Ghrists traveled exten- 
sively, giving Mrs. Ghrist opportunities to 
play the Wanamacher organ in New York, 
a bamboo organ in a Manila monastery as 
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well as organs in St. Albert’s Hall in Lon- 
don, in Palestine and Milan. 

A member of the American Guild of 
Organists, she often was the guest organist 
at American Medical Association meetings 
in Los Angeles and other cities around the 
country. She was active in the women’s 
auxiliary of the Los Angeles County Medi- 
cal Society and the local association of 
doctors’ wives. 

She leaves a son, Dr. William Ghrist, a 
medical missionary in Kenya. Her hus- 
band and her eldest son, Robert, are de- 
ceased. 


1921 


Harriet (“Potty”) Bray, Aug. 29 in Tulsa, 
Okla., after a long illness. For over 30 
years she was an executive secretary and 
geological assistant with the Amerada 
Petroleum Corp., first in Ft. Worth and then 
in Tulsa. Prior to joining Amerada in 
1926, she was a research assistant in the 
geology dept. at Columbia U. 

Miss Bray was born in Brooklyn, April 25, 
1899. Her sister, Grace ‘23 (Mrs. Walter 
Norris), is deceased. 


1922 


Cuaries A. Ettis, Sept. 8 in La Canada, 


Calif. For many years he was professor of 
psychology at Los Angeles City College. 
Born in Randolph, N.Y., April 22, 1901, he 
was the son of Herbert A. Ellis ‘97. He 
received the A.M. from Oberlin in 1923 and 
later studied at Cornell. He and his wife, 
the former Corrine Davidson, had four sons, 
Charles, David, Bruce and Wayne. In addi- 
tion to his immediate family, he leaves a 
sister, Florence ‘31, and a brother, Paull ’33. 


Dewey O. OLson, Aug. 31 in Wilmette, Ill. 
An executive with the steel industry for over 
40 years, he began his career in 1924 as 
general superintendent at Detroit Steel and 
later worked at Reliance Steel in Detroit. 
In 1938 he joined Great Lakes Steel in 
Ecorse, Mich., becoming a divisional man- 
ager in 1947. He resigned in 1955 to accept 
a position as vice president of Follansbee 
Steel in West Virginia, a position he held 
until his retirement. 

While living in Detroit, Mr. Olson was ac- 
tive in scouting, serving as Boy Scout com- 
missioner in Dearborn and as a member of 
the Metropolitan Detroit Council. He was 
a former associate lay leader in the De- 
troit Methodist Conference and a past 
president of the Detroit Oberlin Club. 

Mr. Olson and Virginia Altman ‘23 were 
married shortly after her graduation. In 
addition to his wife, he leaves two children, 
Jean ‘46 (Mrs. Roderick L. Hines) and 
Gordon V-12, eight grandchildren includ- 
ing Pamela Hines ’74, and two brothers, 
Arthur and Harold. 


1923 


CORRECTION: MartHa BaliLey FOWLER is 
alive and well and spends her summers in 


Youngstown, Ohio, and her winters in 
Naples, Fla. The editor regrets having 
published her obituary (LOSSES IN THE 


OBERLIN FAMILY, Sep-Oct 1977), but is de- 
lighted to know that he was misinformed. 


EVALYN BAYLE KINKEAD, Aug. 27 in Akron, 
Ohio. For the past year she had resided 
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in Barberton, Ohio, with her sister, Harriet 
Weinberg ‘33. 

Mrs. Kinkead was born in North Girard, 
Pa., July 16, 1899. After teaching high 
school English in Bellevue, Ohio, and Ty- 
rone, Pa., she headed the English depart- 
ment at Oberlin High School and served as 
a critic teacher for the College 1929-38. 
During that time she earned the A.M. at 
Oberlin (1931) and in 1938 received an 
Aelioian Fellowship to study for the Ph.D. 
at U. Chicago (1941). 

From 1941 until 1972 she was associated 
with the Webster Publishing Co. in St. 
Louis, now a division of McGraw Hill. 
Known to her co-workers as “the spelling 
lady,” she guided Webster’s spelling pro- 
gram through five textbook editions be- 
tween 1941 and 1968. She was the co- 
author of The New Webster Language, Practice 
Reader IV, Americans Together and _ History 
Activity Books. In 1955 she was named 
senior editor in Webster’s elementary text- 
book department and four years later was 
promoted to managing editor. Although 
she formally retired in 1964, she continued 
as an editorial consultant through 1972. 

Mrs. Kinkead was a former deacon in the 
First Congregational Church in Webster 
Groves, Mo. She was a past vice president 
and member of the permanent executive 
board of English teachers of the Northeast 
Ohio Teachers Association. 

In 1945 she married James E. Kinkead, a 
regional sales manager for Webster. Mr. 
Kinkead died in 1947. 


RUTH ZURFLUH, Oct. 22 in Youngstown, Ohio, 
en route to her home in Dallas, Texas. A 
class agent since 1973, she had been in 
Oberlin the previous weekend for reunion 
planning activities and the class presidents’ 
program. From 1938 to 1941 she was 
secretary of the Oberlin Alumni Club in 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Miss Zurfluh ended 48 years of social 
work in 1971 when she retired from private 
family casework and child adoption in 
Ridgway, Pa. Over the years she was a 
caseworker for Family Service agencies in 
Louisville, Ky., Duluth and Minneapolis, 
Minn., Syracuse, and Youngstown. She 
was assistant executive secretary of the 
Dallas Council of Social Agencies 1945-48 
and executive secretary of the Utica, N.Y., 
Family Service Association 1948-63, serving 
in a similar capacity in Ridgway, Pa. 1965- 
FAS 

Born in Springfield, Ohio, Aug. 25, 1901, 
she was a graduate of New York School of 
Social Work (1930) and completed a course 
in casework supervision at Smith College 
1937-38. A longtime member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, Miss 
Zurfluh was a past president of the Syra- 
cuse chapter and vice-chairman of the North 
Texas chapter. 

She leaves a brother, John. Her sister, 
Margaret Zurfluh Kerble ‘24k, is deceased. 
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1925 


MiriAM AHRENS ANTON, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Born in Danbury, Ohio, July 7, 1903, 
she was a music education major. She 
supervised school music programs in Chilli- 
cothe, Maumee, Alliance and Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, retiring four years ago. 
She held a master’s degree from North- 
western. Mrs. Anton leaves sister Marjorie 


(Mrs. Harry Gahn) and brothers Charles 


and Robert. Her husband, James W., is 
deceased. 
DoroTHY BEADLES BOWMAN, Aug. 7 in 


Bradenton, Fla., where she had resided since 
1968 when her husband, Curtis, retired as an 
electrical engineer with Commonwealth 
Edison. 

The Bowmans were married in 1928 and 
lived in Elmhurst, Ill., for 25 years before 
retiring to Florida. Mrs. Bowman was a 
librarian in the children’s department of 
the Chicago Public Library 1925-31 and 
returned to library work at the Woodlawn 
branch 1938-41. She was a member of the 
Elmhurst Council of Church Women, past 
district vice president of Western Chicago 
Women’s Society of Christian Service 
(Methodist) and a former member of the 
Elmhurst Women’s Club executive board. 

In addition to her husband, she is survived 


by sons Richard and James and six grand- 
children. 


ETHEL MuGGe ECKHARDT, Aug. 19 in Hones- 
dale, Pa. Born in Brooklyn, Dec. 14, 1902, 
she taught English in Brooklyn P.S. 187 for 
29 years. Following her retirement in 1957 
she and her husband, Gustav, moved to their 
country home in Rileyville, Pa., north of 
Honesdale. There she was a member of 
the local chapter of Eastern Star and super- 
visor of the Sunday school for 13 years at the 
Cold Spring-Rileyville Presbyterian Church. 
She leaves her husband, whom she married 
in 1939. 


1926 


EpitH _E. BAKER, in New York City last Au- 
gust. Born in Pittsfield, Mass., July 12, 
1902, she was the eldest child of the Rev. 
Thomas N. Baker, one of the first Negroes to 
receive the Ph.D. from Yale (1903). All the 
Baker children were educated at Oberlin: 
Edith ‘26 (’28 S.Mus.B.), Harry ’29, T. Nel- 
son ‘29 (‘30 A.M.) and Ruth ’33 (34 S.Mus. 
B.). T. Nelson died April 27, 1977. 

For several years Miss Baker taught the- 
ory and school music at Fisk U. After re- 
ceiving the M.A. from Columbia (1933), she 
was associate professor of music for two 
years at Bishop College in Marshall, Texas, 
and then moved to New York City. She 
taught high school music in the New York 
schools for over 26 years in addition to 
serving as director of music for Wadleigh 
Evening High School. 

Miss Baker was an associate with the 
National Negro Opera Foundation and the 
New York Guild and former national di- 
rector of the Colonel Young Memorial Foun- 
dation. She was active in the First Christian 
Centennial Church, the Centennial Allied 
Art Guild and the Centennial Historical So- 
ciety. 


1927 


DorotHy JerFREY Harrer, April 7. She 
was born Oct. 25, 1905, in Dindigul, South 
India, where her parents were missionaries. 
When the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey retired 
in 1920, the family moved to Oberlin and 
Dorothy enrolled at the College following 
the tradition of her sisters and brother, 
Frances ‘13 (Mrs. Edward S. Jones), M. Paul- 
ine ‘16 and Richard, who attended 1914-15. 
Pauline and Richard now are deceased. 
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After graduating from Oberlin, Mrs. Har- 
rer worked in New York City as a commer- 
cial artist and in Winter Park, Fla., as an 
editor for Beautiful Florida magazine. Later 
she taught art in Black Mountain, N.C., and 
did casework for two Buffalo, N.Y., agencies, 
the Emergency Relief Bureau and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

In 1943 Mrs. Harrer began teaching at the 
Rudolph Steiner School (N.Y.C.), serving 
on the school’s board of directors 1954-58. 
She and fellow faculty member William 
Harrer, an industrial arts teacher, were mar- 
ried in 1947. In addition to teaching at 
Rudolph Steiner School, the Harrers were 
co-directors of Camp Glen Brook in Marl- 
boro, N.H., for over 20 years. 


1929 


A. Hipeiro Kato, Aug. 29 in Japan. Pro- 
fessor emeritus and former administrator at 
Kwansei Gakuin U., he was credited with 
bringing coeducation to the university in the 
early 1950’s. He began his career teaching 
English in the university’s College of Com- 
merce 1930-47, becoming dean of that de- 
partment in 1947 and dean of Kwansei Ga- 
kuin Junior College in 1951. 

Mr. Kato was named chancellor of the 
university in 1956, but, two years later, he 
returned to teaching as professor of English 
in the economics department. He also was 
principal of Kwansei Gakuin High School 
1958-67. He compiled annoted English edi- 
tions of Hawthorne, Poe, Wordsworth and 
Galsworthy as well as anthologies, Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok, Discourses in America 
and Searchlight on America. 

Following his retirement in 1967, he was 
elected chairman of the university's board 
of trustees and continued to teach at Kobe 
Kaisei Women’s College. For many years 
he was an elder in the Kwansei Gakuin 
Church (Methodist). 

Mr. Kato and his wife, Kohko, had five 
children, Mutsumi, Ichiyo, Nanami, Chiaki 
and Momoko. 


1930 


Cuartes W. Cook, Aug. 3 of a heart attack 
while vacationing in Boulder Junction, Wis. 
A lifelong resident of Lorain, Ohio, he taught 
chemistry at Lorain High School for 43 years. 
He was past president of the Lorain Education 
Association and the Ohio Teachers Retire- 
ment Board. As president of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association’s Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, he was responsible for develop- 
ing broad programs to. improve teaching 
standards and professional status in 900 
school districts. In 1969 he was named 
teacher of the year by the Northeast Ohio 
Teachers Association. Mr. Cook leaves his 
wife, the former Jean Nevins, whom he mar- 
ried in 1937, and a brother, Francis. 


Inez FisHer Prescott, Aug. 6 at her home 
in South Laguna, Calif. Born in Lorain, 
Ohio, Nov. 25, 1907, she returned there in 
1930 to teach for a year at Longfellow 
Junior High School before going to Hono- 
lulu as YWCA Girl Reserve secretary 1931-35. 
While living in Hawaii she married Robert 
Prescott and in 1942 the family moved to 
Southern California. . 

Active in school and community organi- 
zations in Placentia and Fullerton, Calif., 
Mrs. Prescott was past president of the North 
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Orange County YWCA and two PTA groups. 
In 1953 she joined the Fullerton Public Li- 
brary staff as librarian in charge of a book- 
mobile service to the elementary schools, a 
position she enjoyed until her retirement in 
1966. Her husband also retired from teach- 
ing at Valencia High School in that year 
and they did considerable traveling both for- 
eign and domestic. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
sons John R. and William B., sister Marian 
Fisher Mcllvaine ‘25, brother Allan and 
step-brother G. Edward Lewis. 
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1934 
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ALAN A. Passen, Sept. 16 in Buffalo. He was 
founder and president of Dunhill of Buffalo, 
one of Western New York’s largest person- 
nel agencies. Earlier he founded another 
Buffalo firm, Automatic Vending Co., which 
he operated until selling it to United Servo- 
matics in 1962. 

Mr. Passen remained in Oberlin 1934-35 
as a grad assistant in public speaking and 
then enrolled at Harvard, where he received 
the M.B.A. in 1937. For the next eight 
years, he was an analyst for two Buffalo 
corporations, Niagara-Hudson and Curtiss- 
Wright, returning to Harvard Business 
School in 1945 as a staff assistant in avia- 
tion, economic and financial studies. At Har- 
vard he wrote Terminal Airport Management. 
From 1947 to 1950 he was a partner in an 
aviation consulting firm with offices in Buf- 
falo and St. Louis. 

He is survived by his wife, Bernice, children 
Penny Lewis and Richard, a sister, Mrs. Min- 
nie Atkin, and a brother. 


1935 
CHARMAIN SASS BOUWMAN, Aug. 20 in 
Cincinnati of cancer. A _ long-time resi- 


dent of Cincinnati, she was the widow of 
Jay Bouwman, a sales engineer for many 
years with the Johns Manville Corp. They 
were married in 1936. Mrs. Bouwman was 
past president of the Indian Hill PTA and the 
joint committee for better schools in the 
Indian Hill school district. She was actively 
involved in Girl Scout programs and served 
as secretary of the Cincinnati Oberlin Club. 
She is survived by a daughter, Millicent 
(Mrs. Fred Micklow), and two grandsons. 


Rev. Harry G. Paut, t, Aug. 19 in Eaton, 
Ohio, of a heart attack. He was minister of 
the Barron Ave. Church in Johnstown, Pa., 
for many years and earlier served churches 
in Tyringham and Hampton, Mass., and Clar- 
endon and Windber, Pa. 

Born in Johnstown, Oct. 22, 1907, the Rev. 
Mr. Paul received the A.B. from Albright 
College (1932) and earned the B.D. and the 
S.T.M. (1936) from the Graduate School of 
Theology. He is survived by his wife, Fern, 
who attended the G.S.T. 1934-36. 
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1940 
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CuHaries S. Kent, July 4 at his home in 
Fairfax, Va., of cancer. Born in Suffield, 
Ohio, Dec. 3, 1916, he was the son of 
Charles ‘08 and E. Henrietta Scott Kent ‘07. 
He majored in physical education and let- 
tered in basketball. After a year as a field 
executive for the Boy Scouts in Pottsville, 
Pa., he returned to Oberlin as head fresh- 
man counselor 1941-42. During WWII he 
was a pilot-observer liaison in the Army. 


Following his discharge from the Army in 
1946, he joined the Federal Aviation Agency 
as an air traffic controller assigned to the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, center. Later he was trans- 
ferred to centers in Kansas City, Mo., and 
Washington, D.C. He retired in 1976. 

He leaves his wife, Ruth, whom he married 
in 1947, daughter Barbara, sisters Mrs. Mary 
Louise Glenn and Mrs. Doris Rhode and 
brother Edward. 


1943 


ELEANOR ADAMS PLATT, Oct. 22 in Montclair, 
N.J., of cancer. A resident of Montclair since 
1950, she had taught piano privately for the 
past ten years and appeared frequently as 
accompanist, soloist and in two-piano recit- 
als. 

She was accompanist for the Madrigal 
Chorus of the Women’s Club of Upper Mont- 
clair, the Montclair High School Madrigal 
Choir and the 150-voice School Community 
Project. For the past ten years Mrs. Platt 
and J. Richard Szeremany, senior pastor, 
gave two-piano recitals at the Munn Ave. 
Presbyterian Church in East Orange as 
part of the annual Festival of Fine Arts. 
She was an active member of the Rehearsal 
Club, the Montclair Music Club, Friends 
Meeting and past treasurer of the Ober- 
lin Women’s Club of Northern New Jersey. 

Mrs. Platt taught piano at the Detroit Con- 
servatory of Music from 1944 to 1947 and 
was a graduate assistant in music and physi- 
cal education at William and Mary College 
1943-44, 

Mrs. Platt was born in Detroit, Nov. 9, 
1920, and married G. Stanley Platt ’38 in 
1946. In addition to her husband, she 
leaves children David, Michael and Bar- 
bara ‘77, a grandson, sister Alice Adams 
Dart ‘39, and brothers Richard ’34, Robert 
‘31 and William Adams ‘’32. Her ,son, 
William, died in 1958 and her sister, Helen 
‘29, is deceased. 


1949 


RICHARD J. Foster, Oct. 10 at his home in 


Honolulu. A _ professor of English at U. 
Hawaii, Manoa, he was department chair- 
man 1973-76. Prior to joining the U. Hawaii 
faculty, he was professor of English at Maca- 
lester College 1968-73 and associate profes- 
sor at U. Minnesota. He also taught En- 
glish literature and journalism for two 
years at Findlay College. In 1964-65 he was 
visiting professor at Williams College and 
held a Fulbright lectureship in American 
literature and culture for a year at U. 
Toulouse in France. 

Born in Rochester, N.Y., March 14, 1928, 
he received the M.A. from Oberlin (1950) 
and the Ph.D. from Syracuse U. (1957). He 
was the author of three books: The New Ro- 
mantics (1962), Modern Critics, Theory and 
Practice (1963) and Six American Novelists of the 
Nineteenth Century (1968) and more than 30 
articles for professional journals. His 
poems have appeared in various university 
publications including the Antioch Review, 
Yale Review, Colorado Quarterly and Perspective. 
From 1965 to 1968 he was the editor of the 
U. Minnesota Press series on American 
writers. 

Mr. Foster leaves his wife, Elizabeth, whom 
he married in 1966 and children Lelia, Dan- 
iel and Matthew. His marriage to Oberlin 
classmate Sarah Daniels ended in divorce. 
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1977 


LisA CHURGIN was a member of the intern 
company of the New Jersey Shakespeare 
Festival in Madison and worked as an as- 
sistant to the lighting designer. Festival 
interns were chosen from more than 1,000 
applicants. 

Ep FIELDING is working in a steel mill in 
East Chicago. Obies are welcome to visit 
“if they can think of seven nice things to say 
about Gary, Ind.” Address: 2800 W. 40th 
Place, Gary, IN 46408, home phone (219) 
980-0211, office phone (219) 392-5109. 

BETH GILFORD is a member of the Jon- 
gleurs, a professional renaissance music 
group in Ann Arbor. She is also a part-time 
teacher at a day care center. Address: 
1324 Broadway, Ann Arbor, MI 48105. 

BARBARA OREBING and Dr. Neil Kauff- 
man, former Campus Ministry associate, 
were married May 8 at The Temple Branch 
in Cleveland. 

Jim Roxakis defeated Ronald J. Novak in 
the run-off election for Cleveland’s sixth 
ward council seat Nov. 8. Jim led Novak by 
500 votes in the Oct. 4 primaries and they 
eliminated four other contestants. During 
the summer Jim raised more than $5,000 in 
campaign funds. Dave Krischer ’78 was his 
campaign manager. The seat has been held 
for ten years by Theodore Silwa who with- 
drew from the race in August. 

SUSAN SANDERSON is a staff assistant at 


Harvard Law School. Address: One 
Stearns St., #3, Cambridge, MA 02138. 
Phone: (617) 354-7036. 

Betsy SCHMIDT has a history research 


internship at the Smithsonian, working on 
the Joseph Henry papers. Address: 1707 
Irving St., N.W., Washington, DC 20010. 
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Jerr SLESINGER and Maria Elizabeth Pen- 
nock ’73 were married at dawn, Sept. 4, 
1976, on Ballston Beach, Truro, Mass. 
Brad Leftwich ’75 was best man and Chris 
Dahl ’73 was also present. After a year in 
New York City, Jeff and Liz moved to Seattle 
where she is an R.N. at University Hospital 
and he works as a fisherman. Address: 
4701 75th Ave. N.E., No. 308, Seattle, WA 
98105. 


1976 


MICHAEL CHESHER is working toward the 
M.Mus. in clarinet at Northwestern and 
continuing his study with Robert Marcellus. 
Address: 7645 Sheridan Rd., Apt. 216, 
Chicago, IL 60626. 

JERRY HELFAND, “Still attempting to be a 
journalist,” has taken a job with the Santa 
Barbara News and Review. Friends can con- 
tact him at the paper: 1930 De la Vina St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 93101. Phone: (805) 
966-3928. 

CoLeeEN C. Hiccins has started law school 


at U. Wisconsin. Address: 2546 Kendall 
Ave., Madison, WI 53705. Phone (608) 
233-5835. 

JOHN KLEMUNDT has become director of 


social service at Loyola Academy, Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Jerr KLtotz, a grad student in theater arts 
at Pitt, is spending this year studying arts 
administration at City Univ. of London. 
Address: 16 Paget Rd., London N16, England. 

Pat McCoy is a legal intern in the North- 
east Kansas Legal Aid Society which serves 
a two-county rural area containing three 
Indian reservations. Address: 3017 
Harvard Rd., Lawrence, KS 66044. 

RICHARD) MacPHaiL is doing graduate 
work in chemistry at Berkeley. Address: 
1306 Stannage, Berkeley, CA 94702, phone 
(415) 527-8162. 

SUSAN PHILLIPS is working toward a 
master’s in American civilization at Brown 
U. Address: 116 Power St., Providence, 
RI 02906, phone (401) 272-9197, 


Nancy RICHMAN is a counselor at the 
Somerville (Mass.) Community Health 
Center. She is also enrolled in a graduate 
program in counseling at Lesley College. 
Address: 42A Charnwood Rd., Somerville, 
MA 02144. 


Davip SHWALB is. employed by the 
Japanese Ministry of Education as an 
English-language consultant. Address 
through June: Korakuso-1F, Funairi- 


saiwaicho 22-7, Hiroshima-shi, 733 Japan. 


1975 


BecKY BARBER is in her second year of 
the master’s program in urban and re- 
gional planning at George Washington U. 
She also has an environmental research fel- 
lowship to assist in the preparation of an 
environmental plan for the District of 
Columbia. Last summer she was a research 
assistant on land use issues for the special 
counsel, U.S. Senate Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee. She is still with 
Eric Friedman ’74 who is working on a Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology at Catholic  U. 
Address: 3256 Queenstown Dr., #101, Mt. 
Rainier, MD 20822. 

Kitty BARNHOUSE, ERIC GOLDMAN, DAN 
KELLIHER and PETER KENNEDY, Shansi reps, 
are back on campus this year, living at Asia 
House after two years in Taiwan (Dan and 
Eric), Thailand (Peter) and Korea (Kitty). 

Nancy Brown is teaching high school 
English and comparative religions in a rural 
community near Montreal. She is also com- 
pleting her M.A. thesis in ethics at McGill. 
Address: 100 Jacquemet, #3, Cowansville, 
Quebec, Canada. 

KAREN ECKSTEIN and Davip WEINBERG 
were married Aug. 13 and they live at 138 
Montgomery St., Highland Park, N_J. 
08904. They both graduated from Clark U. 
in 1975. David is presently attending 
Rutgers Medical School and Karen is a 
teacher of learning disabled children. 

Mark EpsteIN and Mary HINCHEY have 
moved to 1101 Broadway, Somerville, MA 
02144. Mary has a new job working with 
deaf adults as a communication specialist/ 
counselor and Mark is checking out M.B.A. 
programs in the Boston area. 

Maria (“RaIsiIn’) Gatz Horn is in the 
M.A. program in English (creative writing) 
at Hollins College, Roanoke, Va., where she 
has joined the Chapel Choir directed by 
James Leland ‘62. Address and _ phone 
through May (excluding January): Box 
9523, Hollins College, Va. 24020. (703) 
366-7479. 

After completing her pre-med requirements 
at McGill U. a year ago, AMY KANNER has 
begun medical school at U. Pennsylvania. 
Last year she was a French/English secre- 
tary for a professor at Harvard. Address: 
Box 777, 3600 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
PA 19104, phone (215) 349-8737. 

Despie Lee-Keenan and her _ husband, 
Chris ‘74, have moved from New York City 
to 206 Closson St., Apt. F, Santa Fe, NM 
87501. Chris is doing a four-year ap- 
prenticeship in carpentry and Debbie is 
teaching in a “totally individualized” al- 
ternative school for 6-18 year olds. 

KENT SCHWAEGERLE has received a Sigma 
Xi research grant to study genetic variation 
and founder effect in a population of 
pitcher plants, Sarracenia purpurea, at Ohio 
State. 
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AKIBA SULLIVAN is doing graduate work 
in American studies at Emory on a Dan- 
forth Fellowship. Address: 785 Scottdale 
Rd., Apt. 3, Decatur, GA 30033. 
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Davip BROWNE has a graduate assistant- 
ship at Kean College of New Jersey where 
he is working on his master’s in art educa- 
tion. 

JoaN CANFIELD received the MS. in 
botany from U. Washington last May after 
working for two years on a rare clover spe- 
cies. In June, she left for two years in 
Micronesia with the Peace Corps. She 
is working for the conservation office of the 
trust territories of the Pacific Islands, 
collecting plants from all parts of Palau, 
building up the herbarium and _ botanical 
garden. She lives in the district center with 
a Palauan family. At the end of her term, 
Joan plans to return to the states and get 
married to a grad student in ecology from 
Seattle. She will either go on for a Ph.D. 
or look for a job in field botany. Address: 
Box 666-Biology Lab, Koror, Palau 96940, 
Western Caroline Islands (the “westernmost 
zip code; still only 13 cents a letter!”). 

DwiGHT COLLINS has received the M.F.A. 
from Rutgers. 

VeELIA FOWLER and Tom BALMER were 
married Aug. 6 in Sonoma, Calif. Ober- 
linians attending included Velia’s sisters, 
Monique ’76 and Josie ‘79, and Douc 
SOUTHGATE. Velia is keeping her maiden 
name. Tom graduated from U. Chicago Law 
School in June and is an associate with the 
Boston firm of Choate, Hall & Stewart. He 
had an article published in Environmental Law, 
Winter 1977. Velia is continuing research 
toward the Ph.D. in biology at Harvard. An 
article of hers appeared in the July 7 issue 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 


Sary. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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of Nature. Address: 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 
. JAN HEININGER is a candidate for the Ph.D. 
in American history at the U. of Wisconsin 
and in January will start her dissertation on 
Americans living in China from 1920 to 
1950. In October she presented a paper, 
“Not So Liberated Leading Ladies: Images 
of Women in Films of the 1930's,” at a con- 
ference on women’s history at the College of 
St. Catherine in St. Paul, Minn. Ona trip to 
Europe last summer Jan visited with Beth Jar- 
molow and Olaf Gaterman, both ’75. 

CLtyDeE McGrecor and Joan Kowing of 
Madison, Wis., were married Aug. 27. 
JerF BLAKELY was best man and Peter De- 
Hart and Tim Bock were in the wedding 
party. Others attending were Gorpon 
Hy_Ton, Bruce SCHENNUM, Amos and Jean 
(Tracy) Burrows, both ’43, and the groom's 
mother, Lilly Smith McGregor 43. “Cook” 
received the MBA from U. Wisconsin in June 
after working with John Norquist, a state 
legislator, and participating in UW’s_ in- 
novative applied security analysis pro- 
gram. He now is a security analyst in the 
investment research department of Northern 
Trust Co. of Chicago. 

Rick Monterosso has been promoted to 
senior psychiatric aide on an open unit for 
men at the Institute of Living, a private 
psychiatric hospital in Hartford, Conn. 
He is a part-time student at U. Connecti- 
cut School of Social Work and hopes to enter 
the M.S.W. program. Address: 1290 East St., 
Apt. 101, New Britain, CT 06053. 

MARK OVERMAN is working on the D.M.A. 


90 Lexington Ave., 


at U. Michigan. Address: 402 Benjamin St., 
#7, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 
LaNcE RAMSHAW and his wife, Linda 


Grenz, are co-pastors of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Camden, Del. Address: Old 
North Rd. & West St., P. O. Box 157, Cam- 
den, DE 19934. 

LarRY STATON is teaching a film course 
at the Philadelphia extension of Antioch Col- 
lege. Last summer his “Sid’s Music,” a short 
documentary about jazz musician Sid Sim- 
mons, was in the Paul Robeson International 
Film Festival in Philadelphia. Before that, 
Larry was assistant cameraman for a docu- 
mentary about Mexican village life. 

JOANNE SULAK is a ranger for the Northern 
Virginia Regional Park Authority in Arlington, 
Va. Address: 1710 N. 21st Rd., Arlington, 
VA 22209. 
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FRANCES BELKNAP has been promoted to 
personnel records manager at Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New 
York City. She continues to work toward 
the M.B.A. at night at NYU. New ad- 
dress: 821 Jersey Ave., Elizabeth, NJ 07202. 

Cellist STEVEN DOANE and fellow artists 
Rebecca Pennys, piano, and Piotr Janowski, 
violin, gave their debut recital Sept. 29 as 
the New Arts Trio, resident ensemble at the 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music. Each 
member of the trio chairs his/her respective 
department at the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tory. 

CyntHia Homan and William Towler were 
married Aug. 6 in the First United Metho- 
dist Church of Big Flats, N.Y. Cynthia is an 


executive secretary at Saks Fifth Ave. 
in New York and sings professionally. Bill is 
a buyer for Lord and Taylor. 

SHIRLEY HON and Grant Masaoka, M.D., a 
pediatrician, were married last April. 
GENIE HARTMANN was in the wedding party 
and Calvin ’70 and Pat (Malinowski ’72) 
Taylor provided the music for the cere- 
mony. Shirley received the M.D. from Loma 
Linda U. and is a resident in internal medicine 
at Huntington Memorial Hospital in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Address: 18324 Deloise Ave., 
Cerritos, CA 90701. 

DENNIS KRUMHOLZ graduated from Boston 
College Law School last May and is a deputy 
attorney general in the New Jersey De- 
partment of Community Affairs in Trenton. 
Address: 26 Bank St., Princeton, NJ 08540. 

Juby Miter and Joe Axelrod were mar- 
ried May 28 in Stevens Point, Wis. FRAN 
BELKNAP was a_ bridesmaid and Laura 
HIDALGO was a guest. Judy is a life and 
health underwriter at AIG in New York 
City. Joe, a ’73 grad of Penn State and 
assistant manager at U.S. Life, is working on 
the M.B.A. at N.Y.U. Address: 448 New 
York Ave., Apt. B-6, Elizabeth, NJ 07202. 

BRIAN and MoLty (SHOWMAN) O’DONNELL 
have moved to 30 Carroll St., Watertown, 
MA 02172. 

MariA_ ELIZABETH PENNOCK and _ Jeff 
Slesinger ’77 were married in September 
1976 and are living in Seattle. See 1977 
item. 

After taking a master’s in child psychology 
from U. Colorado in 1975, PAUL SPRAGG 
worked for a couple of years as a consultant 
for the Colorado Division for Developmental 
Disabilities. He recently moved to 
Greeley to take a job as staff psychologist 
in a local program for the retarded and to 
start work toward the doctorate in psychol- 
ogy at U. Northern Colorado. 

The Storie-Crawford Dance Theatre En- 
semble premiered Eric VALINSKY’s newest 
work for dance and electronic music Sept. 24 
at UCLA. The piece uses an Aries System 
300 Synthesizer and Entropy West special 
purpose modules and features atonal instru- 
ments designed and built by John Crawford, 
the cannoon, xylopipes and a_two-note 
organ. 

Diane Yu graduated from Berkeley Law 
School last May and now is working for an 
Oakland firm specializing in tax and litiga- 
tion. Address: 1735 Spruce, #3, Berkeley, CA 
94709. 


HELP WANTED 
Interested in counseling Oberlin 
students and recent graduates on 
the “how to” of entering your career 
field? If so, we need you as an 
alumni counselor in the Career 
Counseling Program. For more 
information, send this coupon to 
the Alumni Association, Bosworth 


Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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Bea Camp is working for Consumer News 
in the National Press Building in Washing- 
ton, writing a nationally-syndicated Action 
Line, helping produce Help, The Useful Almanac 
and small consumer guide pamphlets. 

Dre Dattas Gibson is commencing her 
fourth year as math instructor at Castilleja 
School, a private prep school for girls in 
Palo Alto. She has made a hole in one on 
the Stanford course, continues her study 
and performance as a violinist and is a 
member of string quartets and plays on oc- 
casion with the Stanford Symphony. Dee 
also has resumed her study of dancing and 
was a member of the Menlo Park Playhouse 
cast of The Boys from Syracuse. Address: 3351 
Alma St., Palo Alto, CA 94306. 

Dorotuy Douctas has joined the Earlham 
faculty as assistant professor of biology. 
Dotty is a Ph.D. candidate at Berkeley. 

Gary Dreier has joined the law firm of 
Glinski & Haferman in Stevens Point, Wis. 
He graduated cum laude from Marquette 
Law School. 

CLAIRE FRIERSON Stifler has returned from 
three years’ teaching in Switzerland. Ad- 
dress: Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, MA 
01342. 

ANITA GLICK has a new job as develop- 
ment coordinator for the Folger Theater 
Group in Washington, D.C. She and Bar- 
BARA CALLANDER are living at 5400 Nebraska 
Ave. N.W., Washington, DC 20015. Phone: 
202/362-4694. 

Nancy Kraus was one of ten nursing 
students selected for the National League 
for Nursing summer program in public pol- 
icy. She worked on the federal health 
program for poor children with Rep. An- 
drew Maguire 61 (D-N.J.). During the sum- 
mer in Washington, D.C., she saw Andrea 
DiLorenzo ’73 who had just returned from 
Italy, KarEN Buck who was working for 
HEW’s special education programs office, 
Ken Kay ’73, legislative aide for Rep. Ed Koch, 
and Pete WILLSON, lobbyist for Zero Popula- 
tion Growth. MARIAN RUBENSTEIN and BRENT 
HOFFMAN have moved to Baltimore. Marian 
is books editor for The Washingtonian and 
Brent works for an independent film company. 
Nancy also reports that JON Ross is a labor 
lawyer in D.C. 

GreG and Marjorie (WARD) MAHLER are 
living in Denver where Greg is assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at Metropolitan 
State College. “We are 20 minutes from the 
slopes and friends are invited.” Address: 
1388 Garrison St., Apt. D-202, Lakewood, 
CO 80215. Phone: (303) 238-5601. 

After a year of teaching English to foreign 
students in Cleveland and then a summer 
of teaching French to Peace Corps volun- 
teers destined for Africa, ToM SHEEHAN is 
doing an MAT in English as a foreign lan- 
guage and French. Address: MAT Program, 
Experiment in International Living, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 05301. 

De.iA Pitts has returned from a year of 
research in The Gambia in West Africa and 
in Europe. In West Africa, she interviewed 
handloom weavers who produce the narrow 
strip cloth that has been a foundation of 
West African trade and fashion for centuries. 
Her Ph.D. disertation for the U. of Chicago 
is tentatively titled “An Economic and Social 
History of Traditional Textile Production in 
Senegambia.” Her writing is supported by 
a grant from the AAUW and she is “toiling 
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away” at the Library of Congress where she 
has lunched with Barb (Lathroum 
71) and Mike WiLson who are also working 
at the Library. Address: 1618 21st St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

Davip WALKER has become an instructor 
in English at Oberlin this year. TERESA 
Tououse will be instructor in English for the 
second semester. 
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L. G. BLANCHARD has become writer- 
editor for the assistant administrator for 
toxic substances, U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Bossi Burke Corrigan has joined the fac- 
ulty at U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

ELIZABETH Burr has become managing ed- 
itor of New Testament Abstracts at Weston 
School of Theology in Cambridge, Mass. 
She’s also a member of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Choir. Her husband, Michael Coogan, 
teaches at Harvard Divinity School. Liza 
received the M.A. in classics from U. North 
Carolina in December 1975. Address: 22 
Robinson St., Apt. 11, Cambridge, MA 
02138, phone (617) 492-0513. 

FRANK CARLSON and Mary Lynn Dunstan 
were married Oct. 15 in Elyria, Ohio, where 
they are attorney and legal secretary, respec- 
tively, with Hyman, Hyman, Zagrans and 
Carrothers. Frank’s brother, Jim ‘69, was 
best man. 

In September Tim CiarK joined the faculty 
at Regis College in Massachusetts as a lec- 
turer in music. 

Bitt DALtas has been associated with the 
Wall St. law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell 
since his graduation from Harvard in 1974. 
He recently was appointed a member of the 
judicial committee for the State of New 
York for a three-year term and was elected 
secretary of the committee. Address: 25 E. 
67th St., New York, NY 10021. 

Davip J. Hurp won two first prizes (for 
4 organ playing and for impro- 
visation) at the third Interna- 
tional Congress of Organists 
held in Philadelphia and 
Washington, D.C., in August. 
In addition to cash awards, 
he received a contract for con- 
cert management in North America with 
Arts Image Ltd. David is organist and in- 
structor in church music at General Theolog- 
ical Seminary and organist and music di- 
rector at the Church of the Intercession, both 
in New York City. Last year he was ap- 
pointed to the standing commission on 
church music of the Episcopal Church. 
Address: 175 Ninth Ave., New York, NY 
10011. 

After four years at the Donnelley Library 
at Lake Forest College, Joe. Lee has ac- 
cepted a position as headquarters librarian 
at the American Library Association in 
Chicago. Address: 6942 North Hamilton 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60645. 

A candidate for the Ph.D. in clinical psy- 
chology at Miami U., RoB Meut is doing an 
internship in family therapy this year at 
the U.Texas Health Science Center at San 
Antonio. He hopes to complete his disser- 
tation by next summer. Address: 10218 
Desert Sands, Apt. 7D, San Antonio, TX 
JO216;, 


PauL SCHAFFNER has joined the faculty at 
Bowdoin College, where he is teaching in 
the psych department. He will receive the 
Ph.D. in personality and social psychology 
from Cornell in January. Address: 10 Cleve- 
land St., Brunswick, ME 04011. 
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Tom and Sue ARMSTRONG have moved from 


Boston to 600 Warren Rd., Apt. 8-1D, Ithaca, 
NY 14850. Both are entering Ph.D. pro- 
grams, Tom in physics and Sue in educa- 
tional research methodology. Sue received 
the master’s from Northeastern U. in Sep- 
tember. 

Jim Bacsy has a scholarship to continue 
graduate work in mid-Eastern languages and 
literature at American U. in Cairo. After a 
year of study and travel, including a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, he and his wife, Bilquis, 
will return to the U.S. 

James A. BROWN’s new play, “John L. 
Lewis, Disciple of Discontent,” had its world 
premiere Sept. 19 at Cleveland (Ohio) Public 
Hall’s Little Theater. It runs through Oct. 16. 
The play, commissioned by the United Labor 
Agency of the Cleveland AFL-CIO Federation 
of Labor, United Auto Workers and the 
Teamsters, is a one-man show which fea- 
tures actor Robert Lansing. Prior to writing 
it, Brown interviewed many persons who 
knew and worked with Lewis. 

MarK CHRISTENSEN has been a staff at- 
torney in the civil division of the Pima County 
(Ariz.) attorney’s office since last March. 
Prior to that, he worked for six months for 
attorneys representing black plaintiffs in 
the Tucson School District No. 1 desegre- 
gation lawsuit. Address: 3214 E. 4th St., 
#9, Tucson, AZ 85716. 

MicHaAeL Dirpa received the Ph.D. from 
Cornell and he is a professor of literature 
at American University as well as a transla- 
tor for Berlitz and a writer for the Scientific 
Time Sharing Corp. in Washington, D.C. 

GINNY FRESCHL Levi has been promoted to 
associate director of admissions at Oberlin 
where she coordinates the alumni admissions 
rep program. 

BILL THEGZE is teaching math at Highland 
(Ind.) High School. Address: 7435 Olcott 
Ave., Hammond, Ind. 46323. 

MICHAEL WOLFSON is a second-year stu- 
dent at Rush Medical School in Chicago. 
Last year he received the Ph.D. in social 
psychology at U. Illinois and during the past 
summer he worked as a program evaluator 
of a nurse practitioner training program. 
He also traveled in Guatamala and Mexico. 
Address: 245 Washington Blvd., Oak Park, 
IL 60302. 
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The Rev. JOHN HOLLIGER has become vicar 


at St. George’s Mission in Boulton, Conn., 
and he also assists the chaplain at St. Mark’s 
Chapel at the U. Connecticut in Storrs. For 
the past three years he was curate at Christ 
Episcopal Church in Stratford. 

Russet JONES and Lydia Jean Vernon were 
married July 9 in Decatur, Ill. He teaches 
in Newton, Mass., and she is on the profes- 
sional staff of the Walter E. Fernald School 
in Cambridge. They live in Natick. 

MicHaeL LAwING has received the M.A.T. 
(elementary) from Western Michigan U. 
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Rosert NOLAN finished his Ph.D. at Stan- 
ford and now is principal at Mar Vista High 
School in Ventura, Calif. — a small, public 
“alternative” high school for students who 
can not function in a regular school. Ad- 
dress: 1021 Scandia Lane, Ventura, CA 
93003, phone (805) 647-1852. 

In September TOM WITHERIDGE entered the 
Ph.D. program in counseling psychology at 
Northwestern. He continues full time as a 
research associate at Thresholds, a rehabili- 
tation center for severely disturbed psychia- 
tric outpatients in Chicago. Address: 1633 
W. Chase Ave., Chicago, IL 60626. 
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ANNE ASHCRAFT is assistant professor of 
theater at Illinois State. 

Mark BROMBAUGH has joined the faculty 
of Westminster Choir College, Princeton, 
N.J., as instructor in organ and harpsichord. 

JOHN HECKENLIVELY is acting chief of opthal- 
mology service, VA Hospital, and visiting 
assistant professor at the U. Kentucky Medi- 
cal Center, Lexington, Ky. 40506. On Jan. 1 
he will do a second fellowship in opathalmic 
genetics at the Wilmer Opthalmological In- 
stitute, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 601 N. 
Broadway, Room 111, Baltimore, Md. 21205, 
until June 1978. 

MicHAEL and Lunetta (Bennett ‘69) 
KNOWLTON and their children have moved to 
58 Larchwood, Pittsford, N.Y. 14534. 
Michael is director of employee relations with 
the Monroe-Orleans #2 BOCES in Spencer- 
port, N.Y., and continuing his Ph.D. work 
at Syracuse U. 


archaeological 
tour of Israel 


June 12-July 3, 1978 


$1650 covers all expenses 
including New York-Jerusalem 
round-trip fare 


Led by: 
Harry Thomas Frank 


Chairman, Department of Religion 


Oberlin College 


David Noel Freedman 


Chairman, Religious Studies Department 


Univ. of Michigan 
Director, Albright Institute 
Jerusalem 
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. After studying sports medicine at Karo- 
linska Hospital in Sweden, BILL Krissorr 
continued his study this fall in London, Ont. 
In January he will return to U. California 
at Davis to complete his final year of ortho- 
pedic surgery training. “Seems like I prefer 
the ‘sports’ aspect of sports medicine since 
the lengthly, circuitous path was, by design, 
to allow suflcient time for recreational run- 
ning, backpacking, powder skiing, kayaking 
and moon gazing.” Address: 261 Platts Lane, 
#307, London, Ontario, Canada N6H 4P5; 
(after Jan.) clo Dept. of Orthopedics, Sacra- 
mento Medical Center, Sacramento, CA 
95817. 

WILLIAM R. Maron, M.D., has joined Dr. 
Irwin T. Mancall in his opthalmology practice 
at 21 Woodland St., Hartford, Conn., fol- 
lowing completion of a three-year residency 
at U. Cincinnati Medical Center. 

JOHN Davip Mast, M.D., a general and 
vascular surgeon, has joined the Eaton Ave. 
Medical Clinic in Tracy, Calif. He has been 
a surgical resident at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
in Boston for the past four years. His wife 
(Cynthia Panlillo ’69) has enrolled in the 
School of Architecture at Berkeley. She was 
a secretary in the architecture department 
at MIT when the Masts were in Boston. 
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ALLISON BRENNAN and Frank Dwyer were 
married Oct. 15 in New York City. Address: 
243 West Fourth St., New York, NY 10014. 

Drs. Tom and ANN (BENEDICT) BUTLER have 
a daughter, Whitney Elizabeth, born May 3. 


Ann is still at Georgetown U. Medical 
School, dept. of anatomy, and has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of the neurobiology 
course for first-year med students while 
continuing her research in evolutionary 
neuroanatomy. Tom is in the second year 
of a fellowship in medical oncology at 
Georgetown U. Hospital and plans to enter 
private practice next year. 

MarTHA Capp Lively and her husband 
have returned to the U.S. (Box 616, Wilton, 
ME 04294) after seven years in England 
during which Bob studied toward the D. 
Phil. at Oxford. He has accepted a position 
at U.Maine at Farmington. Before the 
births of their children, Emma, 4 1/2, and 
Benjamin, 1, Martha worked for 2 1/2 years 
in the dept. of Western manuscripts at Ox- 
ford’s Bodleian Library. 

Dr. Ken Gass and Frances Vaughan, a 
pediatric nurse, were married Sept. 24. 
Bob Hoffman ‘68 and Barbara Cross ’71 at- 
tended the wedding. Frances attended 
Brown and Columbia. Ken has joined a four- 
member pediatric practice in Bellingham, 
Wash. 

ELLEN GODSMITH Switkes is serving a 
one-year appointment as assistant to the 
dean of the College of Engineering at Tufts 
Univ. while on sabbatical from U.- California 
at Santa Cruz where she is assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry. In addition she is a visit- 
ing Mellon Fellow at Tufts under a two- 
year grant from the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. This program is designed to 
broaden student and faculty perceptions of 
women’s roles in society. 


A unique opportunity: This is not the usual “tourist” tour. 

It is an outgrowth of the educational program of the Oberlin 
archaeological expedition in Israel. 
specifically for the interested layman, it is led by the 
noted scholars who planned it. 
invites you to explore in depth the land of the Bible and 
be guided at both Old and New Testament sites by two 


Designed 


This unusual opportunity 


leading Biblical and archaeological experts. Without being 


hurried you will investigate not only the famous sites, 


but also many lesser known yet important places as you 
travel along the Mediterranean coast, through the central 
mountains and in the Jordan Valley from the Sea of 
Galilee to the Dead Sea. You will vist all of the regions 


of Galilee, Samaria and Judaea from Dan to Beer-sheba. 


The number of participants is strictly limited to insure 


personal attention to individual interests. 


For full details write or call: 


The Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 

Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216-775-8692) 


hen Olivia Cole accepted her 

Emmy Award as one of the 

two best supporting actors in 
a 1976-77 TV drama for her role in 
Roots, she said that “the great thing 
about Roots was that it was not 
about racism but about people.” 

Gilbert Moses III 64, one of the 
four directors of Roots, didn’t win 
an Emmy. He was nominated for 
one for his work in Part VI of the 
eight-part series, but that Emmy 
went to David Greene who directed 
Part II. Nevertheless, Gilbert Moses 
might well have made the same 
statement Olivia Cole did if he had 
been an Emmy recipient. He has 
dedicated his talents toward pre- 
senting blacks, through drama, to 
themselves and others as “real” 
people who reach “real” human 
conclusions in their lives. 

After studying French literature at 
Oberlin for three years, Moses con- 
tinued his studies at the Sorbonne. 
Upon returning to the U.S. he was 
co-founder of the Free Southern 
Theater, funded by federal grants to 
help fill the cultural needs of poor 
blacks throughout the South and to 
reawaken a sense of pride and dig- 
nity in their lives. With 32 actors 
and actresses he toured many parts 
of the U.S. performing Purlie Victor- 
ious, Waiting for Godot, In White America 
and other plays of social relevance. 

He made New York his home from 
1968 to 1974 and won an Obie for 
distinguished directing of Slave Ship 
by LeRoy Jones, in which Moses col- 
laborated on the music with Archie 
Shepp. He was nominated for a 
Tony award and a Drama Desk 
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award for directing Ain't Supposed to 
Die a Natural Death by Melvin Van 
Peebles. 

“What happened theatrically, due 
to the climate of the ‘60’s,” Moses 
recalls, “was that, for the most part 
black playwrights were fulfilling the 
needs of black people by creating a 
romanticized image of someone who 
could somehow rescue the black 
person from his condition by becom- 
ing a kind of warrior leading into 
a battle against the white society. 
For the most part, these people or 
characters were not ‘real.’ What the 
playwright used for images were in- 
cidents related to history in a way 
that wasn’t real either. 

“Although the militancy served its 
purpose and was very powerful and 
instrumental in nurturing strength 
and pride within the black commu- 
nity, contradictions began to sur- 
face. Blacks began to question 
their hostility toward the white so- 
ciety and began to look at human 
beings as a whole. Color differ- 
ences and differences of experience, 
either concerning white people or 
ourselves, began no longer to domi- 
nate our way of thinking.” 

In 1974, Moses moved to Los An- 
geles and he won the Drama Critics 
Award and an Obie for his direction 
of the Best American Play for 1975, 
The Taking of Miss Janie. He also di- 
rected the Leonard Bernstein-Alan 
J. Lerner Broadway Play 1600 Pen- 
nsylvania Avenue and the Universal 
Studios film Willie Dynamite, for which 
he wrote four original songs, and he 
directed a long list of other plays and 
operas. 

He directed the sixth and seventh 
segments of Roots. More recently 
Moses has directed Morris Bird III, 
starring James Earl Jones and 
Jimmy Walker, for CBS, and has 
been directing, also for CBS, Funny 
and Tish which is based on James 
Baldwin’s If Beale Street Could Talk. 

Moses says that Roots brought 
black people into the proper evolu- 
tionary perspective and “tells his- 
tory as it probably occurred.” 

“During the 1960's,” he says, 
“many blacks began looking at the 
history of black resistance and the 
turmoil taking place in Africa.” 
There was a need to show that black 
people are not docile, submissive 
and cowardly and that “the history 
of black people, instead of being a 
history of acceptance, has been a 
history of resistance.” 

This, he says, necessitated the 
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presentation of very strong black 
people. Since America was the vor- 
tex of “cross-currents,” it was here 
that many strong black leaders 
emerged. The emphasis was on the 
revolutionary in history and the need 
to “find” the black man in history 
or the ideology that would preserve 
and nurture some sort of man and 
his stance in the black community 
and to “reverse what we thought 
white people thought of us.” 

“There was a need to say in the 
1960’s that ‘black is beautiful’ and 
to deal with the strength of that 
statement. It both had and has an 
incredibly positive value. At the 
same time, many blacks were denied 
a voice and, in a sense, were emo- 
tionally oppressed by their peers if 
they did not follow the same kind of 
ideology. It also tended to suppress 
the diversity among black people 
and distanced them further from 
understanding themselves and one 
another.” 

He says the approach of Roots is 
an “incredibly nuanced and four- 
dimensional view of a black person 
and it gives him a wider range of 
feelings and emotions.” As a di- 
rector he could direct people who 
were caught in whatever dilemmas 
they were faced with but who 
could reach “human conclusions” 
that were not dictated out of a 
fear or dominated by an ideology. 
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JupitH HutcHens Harper and her hus- 
band, Eamonn, have moved to 2953 Syca- 
more St., Alexandria, VA 22305. Eamonn is 
assistant professor of physics at George 
Washington U. 

KarRL and Jane NIELSEN have moved to 
Hoosac School (Hoosick, NY 12089) where 
Karl is chairman of the English and drama 
departments. In addition to producing three 
full-length plays this year, he will co-produce 
the annual Boar’s Head Festival at Christ- 
mas, the oldest celebration of its kind in the 
U.S. He also coaches hockey, edits a news- 
letter and serves as grantsman and devel- 
oper of projects in drama. Jane is busy 
assisting Karl in these activities as well as 
caring for Kari, born May 4. Becky, 12, and 
Elizabeth, 7, are attending Hoosick Falls 
Central School. 


1966 


KARI GUNDERSON is teaching viola at Ohio 
State and establishing a Suzuki program 
and a lab school string program at the uni- 
versity. Formerly she taught at Florida 
State U. Address: School of Music, OSU, 
Hughes Hall, 1899 College Rd., Columbus, 
OH 43210. 

In September SUZANNE KaPLAN gave up her 
full-time job as legislative secretary to the 
Republican assistant floor leader in the Mich- 
igan House of Representatives to begin work 
on a master’s in social work at Michigan 
State. She continues to work part time for 
the legislature. She and daughter, Jenny, 6, 
have moved into a new house at 1711 Rock 
Way, Lansing, MI 48910. 

Mary Lea is living with a collective, South 
End Press, which publishes political books. 
Address: 127 Pembroke St., Boston, MA 
02118. 


1965 


SuSAN HarGrRAVE Kent has been performing 
arts librarian at the Gary Public Library since 
April 1976. She received the M.L.S. from 
Indiana U. in 1975. Recently she was 
voted a member of Beta Phi Mu, the inter- 
national library scholastic honorary, and 
was “half” of the orchestra (consisting of 
two pianos) for an Indiana U. Northwest 
production of Hello Dolly. 

Paut IRwiIN and Susan Wachtel were 
married last summer in Washington, D.C. 
Susan is a trial attorney in the civil division 
of the Justice Department and Paul con- 
tinues as an educational analyst with the 
Congressional Research Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

GEORGE STECKLEY, assistant professor of 
history at Knox College, has received the 
Philip Green Wright-Lombard Prize for 
distinguished teaching, the college’s highest 
honor given to a non-tenured teacher. A 
specialist in European economic history, 
George is doing research on Canary Islands 
trade and admiralty law in the 17th century. 

ARLENE WARMBRUNN Saxonhouse and her 
husband, Gary, have a daughter, Elena Kath- 
ryn, born April 13. She joins Lilly, 7, and 
Noam, 4. 


1964 


Dov and Louise LICHTENBERG Weissglas 
and their children, Rina (5) and Karen 
(2 1/2) have moved to a new apartment in 
a suburb of Tel Aviv. Address: 39 Derech 
Harishonim, Ramat Hasharon, Israel. 
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MEREDITH MCCLAIN is assistant profes- 
sor of German at Texas Tech. Last summer 
she accompanied a group of students from 
the university to Vienna for a six-week lan- 
Suage program. Meredith and her students 
visited many of the special places which she 


had gotten to know as a Conservatory stu- 
dent in 


Salzburg, including the Hotel 
Steinlechner where the Oberlin group was 
housed. Address: Dept. of Germanic/ 


Slavic Languages, Texas Tech U., Lubbock, 
TX 79409. 

Nancy Mayo Bergmann is working to- 
ward the M.S.W. at Syracuse U. Address: 
604 E. Colvin St., Syracuse, NY 13210. 

MarTIN and Vera (Hanfmann ’63) WEIsS- 
kopr and their children, Toni, 12, Alex, 10, 
Lena, 14, and Dante, 3, have moved to 
Huntsville, Ala., where Martin has accepted 
a position as project scientist at NASA’s 
Marshall Space Flight Center. Address: 
3601 Georgetta Dr., S.E., Zip 35801. 

Etty (WoLF) and Ted Zabb and their 
daughters, Amy, 5, and Dara, 2, have moved 
to 100 Lawn Ter., Mamaroneck, NY 10543 
(Phone: 914/698-5495). Elly is teaching art 
part time in the Mamaroneck schools and 
hopes to teach full time on the primary level 
next year. She also does free-lance work in 
math education, reading and teacher train- 
ing. Ted is working for the New York City 
Human Resources Administration on special 
projects with the Jewish poor. 


1963 


JEAN Ketsey Rosenblum and her daugh- 
ter, Amy, 6, live in Waterville, Maine (23 
Prospect St., Zip 04901), where Jean teach- 
es flute lessons both at home and at Colby 
College. She is principal flutist with the 
Bangor Symphony and the Colby Com- 
munity Orchestra. An anthology of music 
for flute and guitar, The Rosewood Book, which 
she and guitarist Peter Greenwood tran- 
scribed, was published recently by Carl 
Fischer. 

PauL Levi wrote the music for “Thanks- 
giving,” a one-act comic opera, which was 
premiered at Juilliard’s Paul Hall Nov. 2. 
His wife, Toni Mergentime, did the libretto 
for the opera about four generations of a 
contemporary family as they “engage in that 
solemn, intimate, strenuous, merry, 
tumultuous, hypocritical, loving, gross 
American ritual, the annual Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 

Rita Noet-Martin and her _ husband, 
Frank, have a son, Christopher Noel Martin, 
born March 17, 1977, in Munich, West Ger- 
many, where she continues singing with the 
Munich Opera. 

Gary Portrer is visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of music theory this year at Indiana 
U. Address: 212 S. Union St., Bloomington, 
IN 47401. 

Harotp L. WELLER has been named musi- 
cal director and conductor of the Old 
Dominion University Symphony Orchestra 
in Norfolk. He had been conductor of the 
Ashland (Ohio) Symphony since 1970. 
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1962 


BENN GIBSON has become assistant to the 
academic dean at Southwestern College in 
Winfield, Kan., his home town. He at- 
tended Southwestern for two years before 
transferring to the Conservatory. He re- 
ceived the D.Mus. from Northwestern U. in 


1973 and was chairman of the music de- 
partment at Hiram College from 1970-76. 
For the past year he has been administrator 
for the Osteopathic Clinic in Winfield. 

LYNN GuILBERT Bonner has resigned as re- 
search assistant at the Portland State U. 
Regional Rehabilitation Institute to accept 
a position as assistant customer develop- 
ment coordinator in the marketing dept. of 
Tri-County Metropolitan Transit District 
in Portland, Ore. Address: 2836 S.E. Main 


St., Portland, OR 97214. 
PENELOPE ACKLEY OLDFATHER has received 
the M.A. from U. South Dakota. 


The 
Asia House 
Cookbook 


e 200 recipes from India, Thailand, 
Indonesia, China, Korea and Japan; 

e glossary of Asian ingredients with a 
list of mail-order sources; 

e benefits Mano and Mahema 


Devadoss, directors of Asia House 
1970-1972. 


Please send me a copy of the Asia 

House Cookbook. 

Enclosed is 

O) $5 for the regular edition. 

Oa contribution of $10 or more. 
Your contribution, all of which 
will aid the Devadosses, brings 


you a_ special edition of the 
cookbook personalized with 
samples of Mano and Mahema’s 
artwork. 
IName®- Siosiactste inns betevinre sos hte ee 
Address 2 an sean oe che oe alae. ee 
a a or etree ere LAU fot decree 
ip. uh. wah Seda ae Oras atk eee 
Mail to: Asia House Cookbook 


Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Checks payable to: Devadoss Fund 
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After more than six years in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, Cart THOR has returned to Houston 
where he is vice president of the American 
Productivity Center, a newly-formed, 
non-profit organization engaged in re- 
search and consultation on U.S. industrial 
productivity. Address: American Productiv- 
ity Center, 333 West Loop North, Suite 100, 
Houston, TX 77024. 


1961 
RoBerT M. 


Jones has become head li- 
brarian for the Putnam County (Ohio) 
District Library. He had been librarian at 
Beachwood High School in Cuyahoga 
County since 1969. Bob and his wife (VERA 
WiiuaMs) have moved to 438 E. Main St., 
Ottawa, OH 45875. Now that Gwenith, 12, 
and Robert, 7, are both in school, Vera has 
time for free-lance writing. 

Pat JOSLYN Johnson is teaching social work 
at Luther College. Her husband, Paul, is 
developing their dairy and Christmas tree 
farm near Decorah (Iowa) with help from 
Eric, 10, Andy, 8, and Annika, 4. 


1960 


Gus and Mary ANN Gtasco Lewis and 
their children, Catherine (7) and Walker (4), 
have moved to 2662 Ogleton Rd., Annapolis, 
Md. 21403. 

JUNE JOHNSON White and her husband, 
Gene, have moved to the Ludlow area of 
Cleveland (3036 Keswick Rd., Cleveland, 
OH 44120) and their children now are aged 
7, 8 and 9. Gene is a neuroradiologist and 
June is busy with volunteer work. 

After a year with the National Science 
Foundation, BoB McGraTH has returned to 
the physics faculty at SUNY Stony Brook. 

Dick Tucker, deputy chairman of his- 
tory at Oakland U. and coordinator of 
South Asian studies there, spoke at Ober- 
lin Oct. 15. on “India Since the Elections: 
What Does Democracy Really Mean?” 


1959 


MaArVIN- BLICKENSTAFF will be associate 
professor of piano at Oberlin next semes- 
ter. He is on sabbatical leave from U. 
North Carolina. 

Davip Forrest has received the Ed. M. 
from Rutgers. 


1958 


PHILLIP and Julia (Richard ’57) SPURGEON 
took part in the Shenandoah Valley Music 
Festival last summer for the 16th time. 
Charles D. Thompson ‘62 played horn and 
Amy Lavo ‘61 played violin. The festival 
was started by Robert Benchoff, father of 
Rosalie Benchoff Learned ‘66, and is run 
by her aunt. 

MARIANNE VAN DER LAAN Serrano, her 
husband and two daughters, 8 and 10, have 
moved to a new address in Stockholm, 
Sweden (Docentbachen 3, 104 05). She has 
begun doctoral studies in Spanish and has a 
part-time job teaching Spanish immigrant 
children about their language. Luis con- 
tinues as a “foreign lecturer” in Spanish 


at U. Stockholm. 


When Erik Andrews (a student at Oberlin 
High School) enrolled at Oberlin College 
this fall for a course in calculus, it 

meant that his family now has had one 

or more Oberlin students or graduates in 
each of six successive generations. 

Erik’s father, George H. ‘54, is professor 


of math at the College. His grandparents 
are George H. and Marion Downing 
Andrews, both ‘23. His great- 
grandparents were Marshall and Mary 
Tenney Downing, both ‘94. His great- 


great grandparents were Luman H. Tenney 


who left Oberlin in 1860 to fight in the 
Civil War and Frances Andrews Tenney 
who graduated in 1863. His great-great- 
great grandmother, Delia Fenn Andrews, 
graduated in 1841. 


1957 


™ James Compere has_ been 
a promoted to the executive 
_geg’ officer position of director of 
x _ policy issue at Northwestern 

mal ~ Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
‘os He joined Northwestern as an 

Bi. ~*~ an actuarial student in 1958 
and has been an officer of the company since 
1965. 

Folk-Legacy Records of Sharon, Conn. 
(co-owned by Caroline Swenson Paton 
‘55) has recently released two LP recordings 
of Joe HicKERSON entitled Drive Dull Care 
Away, Vols. I and II. These feature folk- 
songs with guitar accompaniment and 
occasional choruses and further accompani- 
ment on_- banjo, dulcimer, concertina, 
fiddle, dobro, bass, cello and flute by vari- 
ous friends. Joe now lives on Capitol Hill. 
Address: P.O. Box 9062, Washington, DC 
20003. 

GEORGE TRAUTWEIN has become music 
director and conductor of the Tucson Sym- 
phony. He has also been appointed general 
music director of the Symphony Orchestra 
of the educational network at Radio Berlin 
beginning in the summer of 1978. 


| 104 pages of photos. 
| of things you may have forgotten 


1956 


Ropert F. HELTMAN has been reap Emiies 
to the Pennsylvania State 9 
Advisory Council on Voca- f 
tional Education by Milton J. [a 
Shapp, governor. This is |” 
Bob’s third year on the 40-} 
member council and he was 
re-elected chairman for the 
second year. He is manager of i ey Ret 
relations, human resources planning and 
training at the General Electric Plant in 
Erie and also president of the board of 
directors of the Erie City and County Library. 

The Craft Center in Worcester, Mass., 
exhibited large scale dye prints by SANDRA 
KocHer during September. Sandy, now 
assistant professor of art at Worcester State 
College, describes the prints as “mood pic- 
tures which may bring to mind a host of felt 
emotions and images — Eastern mandalas, 
solar radiations, the Rorschach Te) 
of associative shapes.” 

Georce McKINNey, t, was honored upon 
the publication of his third book, Christian 
Marriage: An Act of Faith and Commitment, at a 
reception Sept. 25 at the Educational Cul- 
tural Complex in San Diego. 


1954 


MARTHA CurtTi has 
from Rutgers. 


received the Ph.D. 


| PICTORIAL 
| MEMORIES 


of OBERLIN 


Reminds you 


and tells you historical things you 


| may not have known. Delightful gift 
| for anyone ever 
| Oberlin, town or gown. 


associated with 


$5.50 Postpaid 


Order from Editor, Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 
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These members of the class of 1950 had a “three from ‘50 are 50” party in November. 
Participants, from left, were Hope Griffith Luedeke, Erwin Fishman and Barbara 
(Tindall) and Bill Ridpath. Hope is not yet 50, but she and her husband, Dick, 
joined in the fun at the Ridpaths’ condominium in Sonoma Beach, Calif. Bill and 
Erwin were roommates at Oberlin but had not seen each other since 1950 until Erwin 
showed up at the Ridpaths’ church on Christmas Eve 1976 playing viola for Brahms 
songs. 


RosBert H. JACOBSON, t, has been pastor of 
Nativity United Church of Christ in Livonia, 
Mich., since Aug. 1. He and Barbara 
Schwarz of St. Joseph, Mich., were married 
Aug. 21. Last Jan. 12 he received the doctor 
of ministry degree from the Ohio Consortium 
of Higher Education Religious Studies and 
Ashland Theological Seminary. 

Recent paintings by ED LAZANSKy, a mem- 
ber of the Pratt Institute faculty, were ex- 
hibited Oct. 28-Nov. 17 at the Prince Street 
Gallery in New York City. 

CLARK OLSEN and Anna Farster of Morris- 
town, N.J., were married in July. Clark’s 
daughter, Maria, 16, lives with them. 
Clark is in his ninth year as minister of the 
Morristown Unitarian Fellowship. 


1953 


Michael Moore, husband of JANE TUCKER 
Moore, died Aug. 25 of herpes encephalitis 
while they were vacationing on Cape Cod. 
He was brand promotion manager for 
Procter and Gamble. Jane continues to 
reside at 2 Hill and Hollow Lane, Cincin- 
nati, OH 45208. 

Rev. FRANK TUuLLy, t, is minister of St. 
Paul’s United Methodist Church in Tiffin, 
Ohio. 


1952 


DAN FLETCHER, a member of the Denison 
U. faculty since 1966 and professor of 
economics since 1969, is one of eight newly 
assigned to chair academic departments at 
Denison this year. 

Stu McLean has been appointed as- 
sociate professor at Phillips U. Graduate 
Seminary. He and his wife, MARY LEHMAN 
McLean, are living at 301 North 17th St., 
Enid, OK 73701. 
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1951 


Bart Harrison has left the law firm of 
Stradley, Ronon, Stevens & Young and 
joined Extracorporeal Medical Specialties 
Inc. as president and chief operating officer. 
A practicing attorney for 21 years, Bart 
incorporated Extracorporeal in 1967 and has 
been closely associated with it since that 
time. 

PeteR G. LoveLtAND has become vice 
president of the W. H. Maze Co. and general 
manager of its Nail Division. He continues 
as a director and secretary of the firm. He 
succeeds James S. Maze who died earlier 
this year after serving the 129-year-old 
firm for 53 years. Mr. Maze was the father 
of Pete’s wife, Fannie ‘49. 

Morris (“Buzz”) ZELDITCH JR., professor 
of sociology at Stanford, is completing his 
three-year term as editor of the American 
Review. By coincidence, _ his 
final issue (December 1977) carries Prof. 
J. Milton Yinger’s “Countercultures and 
Social Change” which was presented to the 
American Sociological Association in Sep- 
tember at the conclusion of Prof. Yinger’s 
year as president of the association. Edi- 
tors of the “ASR” are elected by the as- 
sociation’s council and there is keen compe- 
tition for the post. Last June, Buzz and his 
wife, BerNICcE (OsMoLA), Milton and Winnie 
Yinger and Emeritus Prof George Simpson 
and his wife, Louise, had an Oberlin reunion 
in Berkeley. 

Wise Niels 2 ee 


Sociological 


1950 


SeTH JOHNSTON, completing his third year 
as mayor of Monroe, Ohio, was unopposed 
for re-election in November. A 21-year 
resident of the village, he is president of 
Abercrombie Agricultural Service Inc. and he 


was on the planning commission for six years 


and village council for eight prior to his 
election as mayor in 1974. He and his wife 
(Joyce Johnson ‘’49) have four adult chil- 
dren. 

JOHN E. Metcatr, Citibank international 
economist, attended a_ regional banking 
conference in Nairobi, Kenya, last spring 
followed by a short photo-safari to Amboseli 
and Tsavo game parks, then brief business 
calls to Tunis and Cairo, afterwards meet- 
ing his wife in Athens to spend two weeks 
of vacation island hopping through the 
Aegean including Crete during the colorful 
Easter-week pageantry. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, associate professor of 
organ at St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
Laurinburg, N.C., spent last July on a spe- 
cial private grant finishing research at the 
Scottish Music Archive of the University of 
Glasgow. He now is finishing a book on 
Organ Music Since 1950 by Scottish Composers 
which he hopes to have published in Great 
Britain in the near future. He has com- 
missioned new works by James Douglas, 
Janetta Gould and Peter Naylor and last 
February, at the Laurinburg Presbyterian 
Church where he is organist, he and the 
Chancel Choir premiered Janetta Gould’s 
Saltire Suite, consisting of prelude, offera- 
tory, anthem and postlude for the Presby- 
terian Church service which he also com- 
missioned. 

Don WonperLy, professor of counseling 
and personnel services at Kent State, was 
one of three faculty members to receive a 
$1,000 Distinguished Teaching Award from 
the Kent Alumni Association in October. 
A member of the KSU faculty since 1963, 
he is a specialist in personality theory and 
preventive mental health. 


tennis camp 
& adult clinics 


A “total immersion” tennis experience 
featuring videotape analysis and the 
TennisAmerica teaching system begun 
by Dennis Van der Meer and Billie Jean 
King. First-class facilities, meals and 
lodging. Professional staff. Recreation. 
Charming campus setting. Realistic 
rates. 


1978 SCHEDULE: 


Four Junior Camps: 
Boys & Girls, Ages 10-17 


Tournament Camp: June 18-July 1 
2 Week: July 2-15 
1 Week: July 16-22 & 23-29 


Eight Adult Clinics: 


Four Weekends: 

June 9-11, June 30-July 2, 

July 21-23, & 28-30 

Two Long Weekends: 

June 15-18 & Aug. 3-6 

Two Headstart Clinics: June 11-13&13-15 


For detailed brochure contact: 
Bob Piron, Director, Oberlin 
Tennis Camp. Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Or call 
216/775-8485 days; 775-4875, eve 


325-page biography, in English, 
of the pastor extraordinaire 
of Waldersbach. 


Published 1976 
by Westview Press 
(Frederick A. Praeger). 


$15 Postpaid 


1949 


After more than three years in Columbus, 
Ohio, Rev. TUNNIE Martin, t, and his wife 
have returned to India where he is an ad- 
ministrator/educator at the Creighton 
Freeman Christian Hospital under the 
auspices of the United Methodist Board of 
Global Méinistries. | Address: Creighton 
Freeman Christian Hospital, Vrindaban, 
Mathura District 281003, U. P. India. 

iis FrRANciISs H. SCHOTT, vice 
vf president of the Equitable Life 
id r A Society of th 
‘ ssurance Society o e 
* United States, was installed 
in October as president of 
the 2,700-member National 
Association of Business 


Economists. 


1948 


JacK and MariAN (KOHN) ArBourR have 
moved from Bloomfield Hills, Mich., to 
1815 River Ridge Rd., Strongsville, OH 
44136. Formerly director of product man- 
agement for the Burroughs Corp. in Detroit, 
Jack has transferred to Cleveland as district 
manager for the corporation. 

EpitH CrirE Knauer and her husband, 
Tom, and son, Kirk, are in Jakarta (with 
Continental Oil) after 18 years in Venezuela. 
Kirk attends ninth grade at the Jakarta In- 
ternational School. Susan graduated from 
Phillips Exeter and is a freshman at 
Princeton. Jenny is married to a Texas 
cotton farmer and teaching in junior high 
school. Address: P.O. Box 367, Jakarta, 
Indonesia. 

MARTHA LipsON Lepow, a_ pediatrician 
with U. Connecticut, was a key researcher 
in the successful testing of a vaccine that 
immunizes children as young as three months 
of age against one of the many bacterial 
organisms that cause meningitis. The Na- 
tional Institutes of Health announced the 
“small but important step” toward dis- 
covery of a vaccine that would immunize 
against the wide variety of bacteria that cause 
meningitis. The new vaccine works 
against the group A meningococcus bacteria, 
one of three meningococcus _ bacterial 
groups. This form of meningitis has been 
virtually unknown in this country since 
1945 when it caused an epidemic outbreak 
of 80,000 cases. The latest outbreak, in 
Finland in 1974, set the stage for experi- 
mental use of a vaccine developed in the 
LES. 

JuLIA TAYLOR Hitchcock, soprano, gave a 
faculty voice recital Sept. 23 at Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Md. She 
was accompanied by Arleen Heggemeier ‘47, 
piano, and Olga Bloecher Brunner ‘43, 
flute. They, too, are members of the WMC 
faculty. 


1946 


NATALIE HINDERAS was guest soloist 
Oct. 29 for the Youngstown (Ohio) Sym- 
phony, conducted for the past ten years by 
Franz Bibo, former conductor of the Oberlin 
Orchestra. 


JAMES FORD, executive 
vice president, insurance and 
4 special financing operations, 
j has been elected president of 
(e 4 Ford Motor Credit Company 
ppg to in Dearborn, Mich. Jim has 
=F been associated with Ford 
since 1961 and taught economics at Co- 
lumbia, Vanderbilt and Ohio State prior to 
joining the company. 


1943 


Dave and Sandy Carson have a new 
daughter, Katharine Marguerite Castle 
Carson, born Aug. 11, 1977, in Omaha. 

Bos CuRFMAN has been elected a Fellow 
of the Augustan Society, first class honora 
causa, for his contributions to the field of 
genealogical research. He has also joined 
the editorial board of The Colonial Genealogist. 
Bob has had several research articles pub- 
lished in journals including The New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register and The 
American Genealogist. His first book (1971), 
a history of the Curfman-Korffmann family, 
was reviewed at the third annual seminar 
of Genealogists International in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, in 1975. 

JEWEL STRADFORD Lafontant has _ been 
elected a director of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States. 
She continues as senior partner in the Chi- 
cago law firm of Stradford, Lafontant, Fisher 
& Malkin and as a director of TWA, Bendix 
and Foote, Cone & Belding. She is a trustee 
of Lake Forest College, a director of the 
U.N. Association and a member of the Na- 
tional Council on Educational Research. 

PRISCILLA THOMSON Jackson, now direc- 
tor of “Conversations Among Women, Inc.,” 
is being listed this year in Who's Who in the 
Midwest, having been listed in Who's Who of 
American Women for several years. 


1942 


Etta May Wesse Scribner teaches piano 
privately in Boise, Idaho, and is active in 
music teachers’ organizations. For a number 
of years she has chaired high school activi- 
ties for the Idaho Music Teachers Association. 
Her children are grown. Two live in Boise, 
two in “the middle of Idaho,” and two in 
Tucson, where Ella May often visits. Ad- 
dress: 1301 Brooklawn Drive, Boise, ID. 


1940 


RuTH RawLinson Bergengren has com- 
pleted the first year of a 2 1/2-year residence 
in Kongsberg, Norway, where her husband is 
working on a NATO program. In September 
she joined the Oberlin alumni tour of the 
Bavarian Alps. She finds Norway and the 
Norwegians “beautiful” but a “big change 
and occasional culture shock” from her job 
as program developer at Hartford College 
(Conn.) Counseling Center for Women. Ruth 
enjoys alumni rep contacts at high schools 
for Americans abroad. 
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Ruth Leiserson Sims ‘40, an alumni- 
elected trustee of Oberlin College, 
has become the first Democrat to be 
elected first selectman in Greenwich, 
Conn., since 1906. 

The election process was closer at 
times than Hayes vs. Tilden and it 
took nearly eight weeks of recounts, 
legal arguments, court hearings and 
two widely-separated days of voting. 

In the first election, Nov. 8, Ruth 
defeated Ruppert Vernon, the in- 
cumbent, by six votes with 17,656 
votes having been tallied. Connect- 
icut law requires a recount if the 
margin is closer than 20. Vernon 
emerged (Nov. 10) as the winner by 
two votes. Ruth challenged the re- 
count and Judge Irving Levine or- 
dered the ballots counted a third 
time. Ruth won that by one vote 
(Dec. 1) and Vernon complained of 
irregularities. 

After reviewing the whole mat- 
ter, Judge Levine ruled the election 
a tie and ordered a new election on 
Dec. 29 — three days before the 
term of office would begin. 

[his time, 23,323 votes were cast. 
Ruth’s margin of victory was 4,602! 

A number of Oberlinians were in 
the thick of Ruth’s campaign. Her 
campaign manager was Mary Lou 
McMullen Woods ’52 who won elec- 
tion to the Board of Estimate in the 
primaries. Mary Lou ran for elec- 
tion to the Connecticut House of 
Representatives in 1972 and 1974 
and lost by narrow margins. Mary 
Durling Fixx ’57 designed bumper 
stickers (“Another Republican for 
Sims,” etc.). F. Champion ’32 and 
Duira (Baldinger) Ward ’34 were 
quite active. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


For members and their immediate families presents 


DELUXE 


April 18—25, 1978 * 
Cleveland & Cincinnati 
Departures 


$549 


(+ 15% Tax & Service) 
Per person-Double occupancy 
Single Supplement - $100.00 


Your Trip Includes- 


e Round trip jet transportation to Tahiti (French 
Polynesia, the enchanting islands of the South 
Pacific) via Trans International Airlines DC-10 
(meals and beverages served aloft**). Stereo 
music and in-flight movies available at a nominal 
charge 

e Traditional Tahitian Welcome(flowers, music, etc.) 

Welcome Mai Tai reception 

Deluxe accommodations at the Hotel Tahara‘a 

or the Tahiti Beachcomber (or similar) 

e Complimentary chaise lounges 

e Exciting low cost optional tours available 
to Moorea, Bora-Bora, etc. 

e U.S. Departure Tax ($3.00) included 

e All gratuities for bellboys and doormen 

e All round trip transfers and luggage handling 
from airport to hotel 

e Free time to pursue your own interests; 
no regimentation 

e Experienced Escort and Hotel Hospitality 
Desk, staffed by on-site team of professionals 


e Optional Meal Plan available upon request 


on arrival ** Alcoholic beverages available at a nominal charge. 

tTahiti departure tax of approx. $7.50 not included. 
* Due to the Tahitian time zone difference, when you return 
from Tahiti, you arrive the following day. 


For further information, write or call: Midge Brittingham, Executive Director, Alumni Association, 
Bosworth Hall, Obertin, Ohio 44074 PHONE: (216) 775-8692 


1939 


RayMonD W. Cummincs has received a 
1977 Community Service Award from the 
Syracuse Rotary Club. The presentation 
stated: “You have provided enlightened 
leadership to so many community causes that 
one wonders how this city could have man- 
aged without your wisdom, counsel and hard 
work since 1946.” Ray went to Syracuse as 
a CPA after he got out of the Navy and now 
is president of Industrial Fabricating Corp. 
and a director of five companies. He is the 
immediate past president of the Manufac- 
turers Assn. of Syracuse. 

DoroTHy JONES SCHNEIDER has become 
academic dean at Marymount College in 
Tarrytown, N.Y. In 1976-77 she was dean at 
Wilson College in Chambersburg, Pa., and 
previously was dean at Upsala College in New 
Jersey. Her husband, Cart, is dean of 
graduate studies at Montclair (N.J.) 
State College. 


1938 


Timothy Funk Pearson, son of KATHLEEN 
FUNK Pearson, is a freshman cellist at Oberlin 
and president of his dorm: Dascomb. 


1936 


DuRWARD BRANIGAN, who was the first 
president of the Maplewood (N.J.) Millburn- 
South Orange Chapter of the United Nations 
Association when it was formed in 1949, 
was elected recently as chapter president. 
A resident of Maplewood for 30 years, he 
was on the South Orange-Maplewood board 
of education for six years in the 1960’s. He 
recently retired from RCA’s distributor and 
special products division after 40 years of 
sales and merchandising activities. 


1934 


During September JAMES CRAFTS. ex- 
hibited his watercolors in a_ collection 
entitled “California Scene” at the Designs 
Recycled gallery in Fullerton, Calif. 
KATHARINE ForBes Norwood and_ her 

husband, William, are back home in Hawaii 
after three years in the Trust territory and 
eight years on Guam. Address: 68-475 
Crozier Drive, Waialua, Hawaii 96791. 

At the end of September Dick KENT re- 

c tired as president of the rail- 
road subsidaries of Bethlehem 
Steel, a position he had held 
since 1964. He joined the 
railroads group in 1950 as 
J legal counsel and was pro- 
#% moted to vice president in 
1954. Dick is a member of the Sierra Club, 
the Audubon Society, the National Wildlife 
Federation as well as local conservation 
associations and he continues to serve on 
the advisory board of the ornithology lab 
at Cornell. In recent years he has been 
president of the Sayre Child Center, a 
director of the Pennsylvania Playhouse and 
the Lehigh Country Humane Society and 
division chairman of the Bethlehem United 
Fund. 
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1927 


VirGINIA BeckwitH Gill has left Oberlin 
after three years to return to Illinois. Ad- 
dress: 315 N. LaGrange Rd., LaGrange, IL 
60525. 

Bos BLYTH was honored in September by 
the Bond Club of Cleveland with its first 
annual award for outstanding contributions 
to the financial community. Bob retired 
recently as vice chairman of National City 
Corp. and told the Cleveland Plain Dealer he 
was no longer needed at the bank holding 
company but will remain to tutor its younger 
bankers. He had been vice chairman since 
1967 and has been a member of the firm since 
1933. Evidence of his contributions to 
National City is shown in large part by the 
fact that in the last three years its after-tax 
profit returns were the best of any major 
banking firm in the country ($1.34 for each 
$100 of assets in 1976). 


1926 


NorMAN and Lois (Reed ‘27) SHAW cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary 
Oct. 27 in Sarasota, Fla., where they have 
lived since 1966. Two of their families 
from Cleveland joined four other families 
from Sarasota for a week of events. They 
have 21 grandchildren and five great-grand- 
children. Norm left the position of executive 
editor on the Cleveland Press, where he had 
served 40 years, and in Sarasota was gen- 
eral manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
for seven years. He is currently a marketing 
consultant for the United First Federal 
Savings & Loan. Lois is active as a volunteer 
and member of the auxiliary at Memorial 
Hospital. 


1924 


MaxiINE WHITNEY has closed her law 
office in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, after almost 
30 years there as a practicing attorney. 
She continues to live at 914 Government 
Way, Coeur d’Alene, ID 83814. 


1923 


CORRECTION: MartHa BaiLey Fowler 
is alive and well and spends her summers in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and her winters in Naples, 
Fla. The editor regrets having published 
her obituary (LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY, 
Sep-Oct 1977) but is delighted to know that 
he was misinformed. 

When the Akron Men’s Garden Club — 
the largest (250 members) in the U.S. and 
Canada — celebrated its 40th anniversary 
in September, Z. R. PRENTIS was one of 
three “charter members” in attendance. 


He was one of 15 declared charter members 
in 1937. 


1922 


a cS 


RuTH ForsyTHE has moved to 6601 Esther 


Ave. N.E., Albuquerque, NM 87109 (clo 
Gail Baca). 
ee 
1915 


Se i we 
Jessie MARTIN continues to be bedridden 


but enjoys hearing from friends. Address: 
627 Leyden Lane, Claremont, CA 91711. 


Can 
mass 
transit 
save 
cities? 


Pete Williams ‘41 
and Dick Page '59 are leaders 
in dealing with that question 


n an era when many major cities 
] beset by financial and social 

problems and when world oil 
supplies are dwindling has public 
transportation been assigned a 
high-enough priority? 

Now there are two Oberlinians in 
Washington who are much con- 
cerned with the question. One is 
U.S. Sen. Harrison A. (Pete) Wil- 
liams Jr. ‘41 who has represented 
New Jersey’s commuters in the 
Senate for 19 years. The other is 
Richard S. Page ’59 who became 
administrator of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration 
(UMTA) on July 11, 1977. In this 
position, Page directs the federal 
government’s program of technical 
and financial assistance in support 
of urban mass transportation. 

Williams is recognized as the lead- 
ing advocate in Congress of assis- 
tance to mass transit. He was the 
author of the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Assistance Act of 1964 and 
of all subsequent extensions and 
improvements to it. This was the 
legislation that set up the agency 
Page now directs. Amendments 
to the act in 1970 comprised the 
most important federal commit- 
ment to mass transit in the nation’s 
history. In 1974 Williams authored 
a six-year $11.8 billion program 
which greatly expanded assistance 
for capital improvements. This 
legislation also for the first time 
provided funds to help meet oper- 
ating deficits incurred by commuter 
transit lines. 

Interviewed for an article in the 
May 1977 issue of Mass Transit, Wil- 
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Williams 


liams recalled that Congress was 
much less receptive in 1961 to the 
idea of federal assistance for transit. 
The only supporters that could be 
rounded up were “union people, 
some city activists like the mayors, 
regional government organizations 
and a few businessmen with fore- 
sight.” Now he thinks that there 
may be “awful trouble ahead” 
unless the nation clearly recognizes 
that “the automobile is the enemy 
of the city.” 

In the current Congress Williams 
was the principal sponsor of an as- 
sistance plan to appropriate $11.4 
billion in capital grants over a five- 
year period. When the Carter ad- 
ministration balked at the cost, 
Williams became the architect of a 
less-sweeping alternative that 
gained White House support and 
was passed by the Senate June 23. 
It now rests in a House committee 
where action is not expected until 
early in 1978. 

“Public transit is still a relatively 
new area as far as the government 
is concerned and we're working 
against the grain to a certain ex- 
tent,” Williams says. “We’re work- 
ing against the easy mode of trans- 
portation where you walk out of 
your house and into your car.” 

He believes that inevitably cities 
will have to start using strong “dis- 
incentive” methods to curb automo- 
bile use: heavy gasoline taxes, stiff 
parking surcharges, auto-free down- 
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town zones. “We'll come to that, 
some of those tools will have to be 
used,” he told the Mass Transit writer. 
“But I strongly oppose some of 
them now when our transit systems 
aren't in place, when the alterna- 
tives aren't available. They’re just 
too heavy a burden for low income 
taxpayers who often don’t have any 
other way to get to and from work 
but their cars.” 

The best way to woo Americans 
out of their autos, says Williams, is 
to have a “good alternative system 
in operation.” When he drives to 
New York on business he parks in 
a remote parking lot and takes the 
bus to his appointments. In _ his 
1976 bid for re-election he cam- 
paigned on the Lindenwold com- 
muter train and won a victory by 61 
percent. In that race he ranked 
third among all senatorial candi- 
dates in the amount of contributions 
he received from labor groups and 
12th in the donations he got from 
business organizations. He was the 
only candidate in the nation to get 
that kind of financial backing from 
both camps. In 1970 he was the 
first Democrat ever re-elected to 
the Senate from New Jersey. Back 
in 1953 Williams was the first Dem- 
ocrat from his district ever to be 
elected to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dick Page was born about six 
weeks before Senator Williams en- 


tered Oberlin as a freshman. 
holds a master’s degree in public 


Page 


administration from _ Princeton’s 
Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs and the M.A. and 
Ph.D. in politics from Princeton. 
Prior to his UMTA appointment 
he was executive director of the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Seat- 
tle (Seattle METRO) which operates 
Seattle’s transit and water pollu- 


tion control systems. He was a 
special assistant to Sen. Henry 
(Scoop) Jackson 1971-72, deputy 


mayor of Seattle 1970-71 and as- 
sistant professor and _ assistant 
dean of U. Washington’s Graduate 
School of Public Affairs 1968-69. 
He was a research assistant for 
ABC News’ Howard K. Smith in 
1962. 

Sen. Williams received the LL.B. 
from Columbia in 1948 and attended 
the Georgetown U. School of For- 
eign Service. He is the author of 
Crossroads USA, a major study of 
urban problems in the U.S. and their 
solutions. He is chairman of the 
Senate Human Resources Com- 
mittee and Senate subcommittees 
on labor and securities and is a 
member of Senate committees on 
banking, housing and urban _ af- 
fairs, rules and administration, 
steering and the Joint Committee on 
the Library. 
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Day 1.Tuesday 9/26. Departure from 
Cleveland via chartered airplane. 
2.Wednesday 9/27. Arrival at Frank- 
furt; transfer to Wiesbaden’. 

3.Thursday 9/28. A day of leisure in 
Wiesbaden*, capital of Hessen, 
one of Germany’s most renowned 
health resorts. 

4.Friday 9/29. The Rhine. From 
Wiesbaden* on a 4-hour trip 
through the Rhine gorge to Ko- 
blenz. This down-stream voyage 
traverses the most romantic stretch 
of the great river. Return to Wies- 
baden by bus, via the scenic route 
through the Taunus National Park. 
(75 miles) 

5.Saturday 9/30. By bus from Wies- 
baden to Strasbourg* with stops 
enroute to visit the historic cathe- 
drals of Worms and Speyer. (150 
miles) 

6.Sunday 10/1. Strasbourg* Day. 
Exploration of the city, the cathe- 
dral with the astronomic clock, the 
Alsatian museum (Oberlin Room); 
free time for shopping. Son et 
lumiére in the Cathedral. 


From Strasbourg via Obernai and 
Champ du Feu to the Ban de la 
Roche: Belmont, Waldersbach, 
Bellefosse, (Chateau de la Roche), 
Fouday, and Solbach. Oberlin 
Museum. Return to Strasbourg* 
via the Bruche valley. (75 miles) 
8.Tuesday 10/3. Alsatian Country 
Tour (optional). Exploration of the 


OBERLIN ALUMNI TOUR 


Estimated* price: $1065. This includes: Transportation and 
sightseeing: by air Cleveland to Frankfurt and return; by motor 
ship Wiesbaden to Koblenz; transfers between hotels and 
Frankfurt airport; all land travel by private motorcoach; all 
local guides; continental breakfast on all days, dinners on six 
days, lunch on two days; double occupancy in first class hotels; 
taxes, fees and tips for baggage handling, one suitcase per 
person. 


Not included in the price: Special orders for any meal; bever- 
ages at dinners and lunches; admission charges for sites and 
events; supplement for single occupancy of rooms ($85). 


7.Monday 10/2. J. F. Oberlin Day. ' 


10. 


11 


12. 


13. 


14.Monday 


15 


.Wednesday 10/4. 


-Friday 10/6. 


-Tuesday 10/10. 


September 26-October 10, 1978 
Alsace and Southwestern Germany 


picturesque villages along the 
Alsatian Route de Vin to Colmar 
(Matthias Gruenewald’s Isenheim 
Altar), with a side trip into the 
Vosges mountains (Haut-Koenigs- 
bourg); return to Strasbourg* via 
Freiburg. (100 miles) 

Through the 
Black Forest, via Offenburg, Triberg 
(Schwarzwald Museum), Titisee, 
and Donaueschingen. Lake 
Constance and Lindau*. (135 
miles) 

Thursday 10/5. Lindau via Ulm 
(Cathedral), Noerdlingen and 
Dinkelsbuehl (2 walled towns) to 
Rothenburg*. (156 miles) 

A day of leisure to 
explore the beautiful, well-pre- 
served, historic city of Rothen- 
burg*. 

Saturday 10/7. Excursion (op- 
tional) to Nuernberg, Bamberg, and 
back to Rothenburg*. (140 miles) 
Sunday 10/8. Via Bad Mergen- 
theim and Tauberbischofsheim to 
Wuerzburg*, ancient seat of the 
Bishops and dukes of Franconia. 
Residenz; many fine baroque 
churches; museum (Tilman Rie- 
menschneider). 

10/9. Wuerzburg to 
Frankfurt*; Frankfurt city tour; 
time for shopping and preparation 
for departure. 

Departure from 


Frankfurt; arrival at Cleveland. 
“Overnight stay 


The Cleveland/Frankfurt flights will be non-stop by Lufthansa: 
charter. The aircraft will be Boeing 707s. Each participant 
will have three options, all without extra charge. 

1) the 14-day charter, with return Clete 0} 

2) the 21-day charter, with return chan: 

3) the 28-day charter, with return Oct. 24. 


The final roster will not be made up until about June 1, 1978.* 
Write to: 


John W. Kurtz, 

clo Alumni Association, 
Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


“The quoted price is based 
on 1977 hotel prices pl 
Changes in these or in cu 
the tour price, 


On projected air travel tariffs for 1978 and 
us a “reasonable” amount for inflation. | 
rrency values would necessitate revision in | 


